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this issue : 


Victor D'Amico's appraisal of art education today, covering 
many basic and controversial issues, is well worth careful 
study. It starts on page 5. We start a new series of articles 
on design, by the late Ralph Pearson, on page 29. A new 
feature, Issues of the Day, on page 45, will present brief 
comments by a cross section of art educators on the question 
of the month. We hope you like it. Feel free to write us 
your opinion on the same subject. Both articles and regular 
feature pages have much to offer this month. 


Clem Tetkowski is Assistant Editor Dr. Clement Tetkowski 
joins Bob Squeri as an assistant editor of School A\rts this 
month. Like Bob and your editor, Clem is one of the “Mystic 
Knights of Morningside Heights,” having received his 
doctorate in art education from Columbia in April. Clem is 
well known to art educators as a frequent convention speaker. 
His exhibit, “Improving the Community through Art,’’ was 
a feature of the Washington Eastern Arts meeting. He super- 
vised art in New York and New Jersey schools before joining 
the staff at Buffalo State, where he is associate professor of art. 


Angie Churchill Receives Fellowship Angiola Churchill is 
the recipient of a teaching fellowship in the art education 
department of New York University, where she will con- 
centrate her doctoral program on a study of art expression. 


She has taught in the Ethical Culture Schools of New York 


Clement Tetkowski is a new assistant editor. 
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Angiola Churchill has a teaching fellowship. 


Cheeseboard and spreader by Paul Smith, Young Americans exhibit. 


and is a council member of the National Committee on Art 
Education. 


Bob Bertolli is New Art School Head Robert L. Bertolli, head 
of the art education department at Boston State Teachers 
College until his election as president of the Massachusetts 
School of Art and State Director of Art Education, assumed 
his new duties on August 1. Our heartiest congratulations! 


Sister Mary Corita is Advisory Editor Sister Mary Corita, 
|. H. M., replaces the late Ralph Pearson as advisory editor 
of School Arts this month. 
and stimulating teacher, she is in charge of art education 
classes at Immaculate Heart College, Los Angeles. 


Nationally famous as an artist 


Young Americans Annual Exhibition The Museum of Con- 
temporary Crafts, New York, is featuring its annual exhibit 
of work by craftsmen under thirty. Fresh experimental 
approaches and sound craftsmanship are evident. 
September 14. 


Closes 


Robert Bertolli is president of art school. 
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methods to help make your art program more stimulating and meaningful. 


There are four sections to the book, each offering material in a different 
subject area: Wire Sculpture, Constructions (including stabiles and 
mobiles), Collage, and To the Teacher. Each section is organized by 
educational levels from elementary through junior high and offers 
suggestions for using collage and construction in a wide variety of 
individual and classroom activities. The text, written with skill and 
simplicity, is high-lighted with superb photographs of work by children 
of various ages and from several parts of the country. You see in this 
book the vivid reflection of a gifted and dedicated teacher with the 
ability to pass on to others ideas and methods which have stood the 
test of classroom workability. 
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V Offers material in four subject areas: Wire Sculpture, Constructions—mobiles 
and stabiles, Collage, and Suggestions for Teachers. 

V Many suggestions for exciting activities: murals, bulletin board displays, 
posters, holidays, parties; also abstract, two- and three-dimensional forms. 

v Written by an art teacher for use by classroom and art teachers—helpful and 
appealing. 

Vv Many illustrations of work by children at various age levels. 

Vv Gives classroom-tested techniques and hints on ways to organize activities. 

Vv Material organized by educational levels, from first grade through junior 


high. 
Emphasis is on creative use of materials, simplicity and classroom workability 


112 pages size 714 x 10 Price $5.95 Postpaid 
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Collage (9" x 12”) by Nancy, grade 2; Center School, Neu 
Canaan, Connecticut. Metallic paper, cotton and excelsior 
are combined with crayon to make this spirited collage of a 
horse running into a barn. Nancy has arranged the barn 
door so it will open, 





Ballet Dancer (7" long) by David, grade 9; New Lincoln School, 
New York. This figure is a completely three-dimensional 
expression. David attached one leg to the cardboard base 
The figure is poised as if in motion. 





Construction by Carol, 13 years; North Junior High School, 
Great Neck, New York. Carol designed the rhythmically 
related space-shapes with reed. She made these shapes come 
alive by adding corks, pierced by toothpicks. The reed was 
painted black to contrast with the bright colored toothpicks 
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CRAYRIT E <Q 


the crayon 


Milton Bradley's Crayrite Crayon is in a class by itself, so that 
you will soon notice the greatly improved results when this 
superb crayon is used in your classroom. Only purest ingredients 
are biended by a special process for the uniform texture that 
prevents flaking . .. and adds longer life to Crayrite. 

You will like the clean, smooth strokes and the much more 
brilliant colors. Standard and enlarged sizes; 

round, No-Roll and hexagonal designs. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


Springfield 2, Massachusetts 
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A REAPPRAISAL OF ART EDUCATION 
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Children are highly individual and spontaneous and for these reasons have a kinship with the artist. But they are not 
artists in the sense that they are already accomplished or that their achievement is on a par with the professional. 
Children flourish under able guidance and they respond readily to aesthetic experiences within their power to comprehend 
and manipulate. Everything the child does is not “marvelous.” There are standards of quality in each child’s work. 


COMING EVENTS CAST SHADOWS 


VICTOR D'AMICO This is in the nature of a personal appraisal of conditions as | 
see them and, of course, | speak for myself alone. It is a 
kind of inventory of ideas and reflections which | gathered in 
listening to my own thoughts and conscience for many hours 
at a time over the past year or more. It is the result of much 
soul-searching on my part in trying to find answers to some 
very grave questions. For more than a year | have found 


A distinguished professional leader discusses major - differences on basic issues with many of my colleagues. It 


. : 2 4 seems necessary that these differences be aired objectively 
issues in art education today, based on his address ; rae ' 
without, | hope, injuring any feelings. 
to the sixteenth annual conference of the National You will discover that | do not share the optimism of many 


Committee on Art Education, held in New York City. concerning the state of art education today. Optimism is a 
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lovable American trait, but it does at times catch us with 
our sputniks down. If 1 seem to bear heavily on the negative 
side, it is only because | feel that is where our attention is 
needed. A critical attitude, even, at times, a negative one, 
can equal a positive position. For example, | can be only 
negative about contests for children. They are evil and 
should be barred from the schools. But this is a positive 
stand. 

The amount of art teaching in the schools is not a sub- 
stitute for quality, and it is in respect to quality that | feel we 
are failing. No intelligent person will dispute that art 
education has made tremendous progress and that methods 
today, for the most part, are superior to those of thirty or 
more years ago. | have observed, however, that at least for 
the last five years, art education has remained on a plateau 
where there has been little or no progress but, rather, some 
signs of decline. We have been over-complacent, living in 
a kind of creative heaven where everything goes in art, 
where every kind of standard, or no standard, is accepted. 
We have compromised many of our fundamental values in 
order to be cooperative. We have tried to be therapists, 
analysts, collaborators, and integrators. The word ‘‘crea- 
tive” is so broadly and liberally used that it means every- 
thing and nothing. It is a word which | first embraced and 
have now come to distrust. If | continue to use it, and | shall, 
it will be in its original meaning, that of a personal aesthetic 
experience which becomes progressively more profound 
under constructive guidance and not as a catch-all for loose 
thinking. 

| am indeed not alone in being troubled about art edu- 
cation today. The Council of the National Committee on 
Art Education a year ago published a statement indicating 
the need for a re-examination of our philosophy, and pro- 
posing a program for both immediate and long-range action. 
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Children are corruptible, subject to cliches and formulas 
and prone to follow the wrong influences as well as right. 


The nature of its concern is illustrated in the questions it asks, 
such as “ls there a growing tendency today to stress the 
psychological rather than the aesthetic elements of art?” 
and “How has the child's creative growth been affected by 
the use of art activities by teachers of other subjects?” It is 
my purpose here to examine the various factors which | be- 
lieve have brought about creative confusion and to point 
out, if possible, some means toward recovery. There are 
several misconceptions which have contributed to this crea- 
tive chaos. | will take these up, not in their order of impor- 
tance, but only as they occur to me. | am not sure that chaos 
can have order. 


Child an Artist First is the widely publicized notion that 
the child is an artist. This has led to the misconception that 
the child is already accomplished and needs no training or, 
worse still, that the artist (the modern artist, of course) is 
childish and immature. [t also misleads parents in the belief 
that their children are talented and need only to be dis- 
covered. Time and again a parent will write me saying, ‘‘l 
would like my child to take art in your classes if he has talent 
but | don't want to waste my money if he isn't talented." 
The basic fact, as you know, is that children respond purely 
and directly to aesthetic values. Children are highly in- 
dividual and spontaneous, and for these reasons have a 
kinship with the artist. | am aware that | have used the idea 
of the child in my book, Creative Teaching in Art, and even 
though | tried to make the distinction, the misconception 
seems to persist. It is an approach which | feel should be 
abandoned, especially with the lay public. 


Art Is Not Fun Another troublesome concept is that art 
is fun. Art is not fun, but work, to anyone who wishes to 
derive the full satisfaction it has to offer. For the mature 
artist, it is an intense struggle which may be painful, and 
even agonizing, but which is worth any amount of agony 
or discomfort. Art is certainly not fun in the sense that it is 
merely a frivolous pastime. Of course it is pleasurable, but 
it always sets a problem which calls upon the individual's 
spiritual and emotional energy. The popular trend today, 
that art is easy, that anyone can paint, sculpt, or whatever, 
is founded on a false basis and has led to degeneracy in art. 


Child Not a Fountain of Creativity The grand illusion, 
however, is that the child is an endless fountain of “crea- 
tivity,” that he will produce beautiful works of art at the 
drop of a paintbrush, that he must be left alone and de- 
fended against any help, especially from an art teacher. 
Children flourish under able guidance and they respond 
readily to aesthetic experiences within their power to com- 
prehend and manipulate. But children are also corruptible, 





subject to clichés and formulas, and prone to follow the 
wrong influences as easily as the right ones. This is dem- 
onstrated by the great success of the How-To-Do-lIt kits and 
the many television programs of the Jon Gnagy variety. 


Freedom Is a Discipline Freedom is a basic part of the 
art experience but it does not result from mere permissive- 
ness. Freedom is a discipline, a discipline of the strictest 


kind. 


child, amateur, or artist! 


It is an endless struggle against conformity for the 


It is doubtful whether a child is 


“Look at the child as well as his work,” a caption used in 
an exhibition prepared by the National Committee on Art 
Education, emphasized importance of the creative process 
and our attention to the individual above the end product. 


free when he does what he wants. He may think he wants 
the same clichés and impositions from which we hope to free 
him. | always wince when | hear a teacher proudly boast, 
“| let children do anything they want." Since children are 
constantly exposed to hundreds of clichés and to stereo- 
types from television, radio, motion pictures and comic books, 
the art teacher who lets the child alone merely abandons 
him to his exploiters and leaves him at their mercy. Only 
constructive motivation and guidance can protect him from 
these influences. Freedom is not a one-time thing: the in- 
dividual must be made increasingly more free. This is a 
more difficult problem with the adolescent and adult than 
with the child, | know that discipline is a scary word. There 
is the implication that we are reverting to the good old days 
(or were they bad old days?) of perspective rules and value 
scales. All of us who werit through those dreary exercises 
know that there was no discipline involved. It was merely a 
way of keeping a group under a single control. It was a 
method of policing the mind. True discipline places a 
responsibility of choice, organization and execution on the 
individual. Not only his hands are busy, but every part of 
him is deeply engrossed, especially the spiritual part! 
Discipline implies work, success, and failure. Children 
need success but they need the privilege of failing too! 
Honest failure is a necessary part of learning. Few worthy 


The product is important too. We have, in recent years, tended to devaluate the product for reasons that ore known to 
all of us. In devaluating the product, we have gone to the extreme of regarding if as worthless and sometimes this 
serves as an alibi for poor teaching or no teaching at all. Am Animal by four-year-old Pierre. People’s Art Center. 
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efforts have ever reached success without some failure along 
the way. It is the fear of failure, the shame attached to 
failing, the notion that you must hide it, which is damaging— 
not the failure itself. It is unimportant if the child destroys 
the end product if the effort is rewarding. It doesn’t matter 
if he throws his work in the wastebasket just as long as his 
spirit doesn't go in with it too! 


Everything a Child Does Is Not Sacred 
that the child does is not “marvelous.” There are standards 
of quality, high and low, in each child's work. Unless the 
child is able to evaluate his achievement in relation to his 
efforts and goals, he cannot grow or progress. Children 
need encouragement, but only the kind that is valid. Un- 
warranted praise makes the child suspicious and upsets his 
values. Unless the individual has something to reach for, 
to sense that there are standards, unless he is guided and 
stimulated toward more profound meaning and effort, his 
art creativeness will decline. The notion that everything the 
child does is valid and perhaps even sacred contributes to 
the wave of mediocrity that is sweeping the country at both 
the elementary and high school levels. 


Everything 


Evaluation Evaluation is an important part of the learning 


process for both the child and the teacher. 


While the child 


“The Atom,” by twelve-year-old Donna. Construction using 
different materials was made at the People’s Art Center. 


is apt to evaluate each experience and product separately, 
the teacher focuses her evaluation on broad learning, the 
acquiring of concepts, and how these concepts change or 
promote growth in the personality of each student. This is 
determined not only by the works produced but also by the 
way in which the individual deals with the problem: the 
amount of interest he shows, his absorption or independence 
of action, his awareness and mastery of the aesthetic ele- 
ments involved. In an exhibition prepared by the Com- 
mittee on Art Education, one panel bore the caption, “Look 
at the child as well as his work.” This is the emphasis | 
intend here. The act of doing and becoming forms the basis 
for evaluation and is the best evidence of growth. 


Importance of Product But the product is important too. 
We have, | know, in recent years, tended to subordinate the 
end product for reasons that are known to all of us. The 
trouble with focusing on the product was that the process 
was usually ignored. A teacher waited until the work was 
done to make her evaluation. Success was measured by the 
finished appearance, and only the best works were shown. 
Many teachers devised tricks to polish the end result and it 
was not unusual for an unscrupulous teacher to give the 
child's work a lick or two of her own. In devaluating the 
product, we have gone to the extreme of regarding it as 
worthless and sometimes this serves as an alibi for poor 
teaching or no teaching at all. A wholesome use of the 
product is as a cross-check between the child's behavior and 
the final outcome. Of course, it also helps to evaluate the 
teaching to see whether there is any indoctrination taking 
place. | make it a practice to put all of the work of my 
classes on up the wall, without the students being present, to 
discover if there are any tendencies toward indoctrination 
creeping in. 

If a teacher evaluates both process and product, there 
is no need for testing, such as giving a final examination 
ora regents. She has her day-by-day evidence and by the 
end of the term she has a dramatic visual statement of growth. 
| am told that examinations give prestige to the art program, 
but this prestige can be acquired in more effective ways and 
with less damage to the spirit. 


Laissez-faire Cult A most dangerous development in 
modern art education is the laissez-faire doctrine, which has 
dominated ‘‘creative’” teaching. Its cult of let-the-child- 
alone has completely disabled the teacher and made a 
shambles of the art experience. The teacher is not supposed 
to suggest ideas, or the tools to be used, to criticize a child's 
work, to provide an illustration, or to indicate anew direction. 
Children are surrounded with materials and tools, and they 
flounder in their “creativeness by themselves,"’ with the 





teacher pussyfooting around the periphery making indirect 
passes at solutions lest the child discover she is there to help 
him. A question is supposed to be more acceptable than a 
direct statement. For example, “wouldn't you like to experi- 
ment with your colors’’ rather than ‘“‘try inventing different 
colors.” 

We have developed a precious attitude toward the child, 
often protecting him from positive guidance to the extent 
that the art experience loses its vitality. This has led to a 
bootleg type of teaching where the conscientious teacher 
secretly gives the kind of help the child needs, but she fears 
to admit it openly because she might be branded as indoc- 
trinary. If asked about the excellent results that have come 
out of her art classes, a frightened teacher will often disavow 
any credit or responsibility and say ‘lt just happened, | 
didn't do anything.” It has been axiomatic in my experience 
that the most valid and exciting education has almost always 
taken place under the positive guidance of an experienced 
art teacher. Of course, a person who does not know how to 
help children should let the child alone. But a person who 
has spent four or more years specializing in the development 
of children through art has a more vital contribution to make 
than keepine out of the child's way. 


Loss of Leadership The cult of n-guting the art teacher 
has destroyed much needed leadership in art education and 
may be a reason tor not attracting new teachers to our pro- 
fession. ‘he art teacher has as much right to individuality 


as the child. It isn't possible for one to foster the uniqueness 
of others and subjugate himself or deny his own personality 
forever. Teaching is an art and as such is capable of as 
many variations of approach as there are teachers. Each of 
us succeeds best by interpreting the educational philosophy 
and the skills at our command in terms of our own person- 
ality, spirit, and particular insight in communicating with 
others. 

Of course, the acquired knowledge of philosophy and 
method is the common denominator of our profession. If the 
art experience is an adventure for the child, its communica- 
tion can be an adventure to the teacher. | find this important 
aspect missing in books on art education or in the curricula 
of teachers colleges. Teachers are told what to do, or what 
not to do, but they are seldom recognized as artists pro- 
ducing the greatest achievement possible: enriched and en- 
lightened human beings. In the final analysis, the value 
of art education is not measured by the amount of research 
done or the number of books published, or the oceans of 
words poured from the speaking platform, but by the inter- 
action of each teacher and the group of children under her 
leadership. If she fails here or if we fail to help her, then 
other efforts are futile. 


Aesthetic Elements |n asking the question ‘Is there today 
@ growing tendency to stress the psychological rather than 
the aesthetic elements of art?"’ the Council indirectly focused 
on our greatest failing. | would rephrase the question to say 


Teaching is an art and as such is capable of as many variations of approach as there are teachers. Each of us succeeds 
best by interpreting the educational philosophy and the skills at our command in terms of our own personality, spirit, and 
particular insight in communicating with others. Below, Moreen Maser, a member of the staff of the People’s Art 
Center, Museum of Modern Art, at the recent El Festival de los Ninos de Museo de Arte Moderno, Barcelona, Spain. 





PHOTO BY VAN DER VEEN 


A little girl listens attentively as Victor D’Amico works with her at the collage table. Photograph wes taken at Il Paradiso 
dei Bambini dal Museum of Modern Art, Milan, Italy. The children in the background are at work exploring pigments. 


‘Have we lost sight of the aesthetic values in teaching art?” 
| will take up the reference to the psychological aspect later. 
In my opinion we have left the acquiring of art concepts to 
mere chance. The major function of art education, however, 
is the aesthetic experience. The individual should con- 
sciously or unconsciously become involved in an aesthetic 
problem according to his age and individual need. | say 
consciously or unconsciously because the preschool and 
young child can engage in an aesthetic experience without 
being aware that he is dealing with an art element, as op- 
posed to an older person who might set out to explore the 
elements of design. 

By an aesthetic experience | mean that the individual 
should have experiences in which he discovers the excite- 
ment and behavior of color and invents colors of his own, 
experiences in which he organizes and constructs in two- and 
three-dimensional space, in rhythm or motion. | believe he 
should be led to discover aesthetic qualities in himself, in the 


things around him, in his home, school, street, in the country 


and on the seashore, wherever he is, giving evidence that 
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art carries beyond the act of just making things. | want to 
differentiate between aesthetic etiquette and aesthetic sensi- 
bility, one works by rule, the other by feeling. 


Appreciation |t is most important too that the child and 
the adult should be made aware of the work of artists and of 
our vast art heritage. This aspect of education has all but 
disappeared from the curriculum. We agree, | am sure, that 
the old art appreciation methods were abandoned because 
of their emphasis on rote learning of facts about the artist, 
his time, and the decimation of a work of art through cold 
analysis. It is a problem which has never been solved, but 
the fact that we have neglected it so long is a distinct blot 
on our profession. The development of appreciation would 
necessarily differ at each age level and would include a 
study of the expressions of the abstract and avant-garde 
artists of today as well as of those of the past. It would 
include an awareness of the arts of everyday use and art for 
personal use. Why a field so dramatic, and so filled with 
visual excitement, should be difficult to communicate is 
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The value of education is measured by the interaction of 
teacher and child. Jane Cooper Bland, People’s Art Center. 


something of a mystery. Perhaps it is because we have been 
too precious about protecting the individual's ‘‘creativeness’’ 
or that this study has been left to people with academic 
minds whose main object is to cram facts into the brain and 
to retrieve them by third degree methods of inquiry. 

There have been several successful applications of de- 
veloping appreciation at different levels, and a few good 
books, for example: Jane Bland’s Art for Children (Child- 
craft Encyclopedia, Vol. 10, Chicago, Field Enterprises, 
Inc., 1954) for the elementary level, and Olive L. Riley's 
Your Art Heritage (New York, McGraw-Hill, 1952) for 
the high school level, but by and large the publications are 
of the Helen Gardner variety which say too little about too 
much and most of what they say is merely factual and has 
little bearing on appreciation. Books on art education tend 
to avoid the development of appreciation and many teachers 
come out of colleges either with a baptism of the old- 
fashioned approach or with a straight history course, neither 


of which is adequate for the newer concepts of teaching. 
This is a problem that the Committee should feel obliged to 








study and that doctoral candidates could undertake as their 
research rather than many of the abstruse projects they often 
choose. 





Psychological Approach 
Council's question asking if we are stressing the psychologi- 
cal aspects in favor of the aesthetic elements of art. The 
simple answer is yes, that such is true, but the real answer is 
not simple because there are many difficulties underlying 
this question. Some educators believe that if the psychologi- 
cal needs of the child are met, aesthetic development will 
take place automatically, and that to emphasize aesthetic 
growth is giving way to the ivory tower or indoctrinary 
approach. This is advocating laissez-faire art in a psycho- 
logically correct atmosphere. This is putting out the right 
materials for the right age level at the right time but offering 
It has 
been my observation that wherever this approach is used the 
art achievements are mediocre or that they lack growth in 
The best 
teaching is where the individual is developed in the aesthetic 
elements through an awareness of his psychological growth. 
That is, there must be an integration between both phases of 
the individual's needs. 


| now return to the part of the 


no motivation or guidance in the aesthetic process. 


aesthetic awareness from age level to age level. 


No one would deny the importance of the psychological 
growth of the individual in the art process, such as the age 
level characteristics or the particular schema. These general 
characteristics were originally intended to help us understand 
the nature of the child. Unfortunately, in recent years, they 
have been misused to classify children according to age level 
Stu- 
dents graduating from teachers colleges have mastered this 
pat information and expect all children to behave as the 
good book says. The child who doesn't conform with the 
qualifications is regarded as a misfit. In my experience, | 
have found no fixed schema which can be applied to all 


patterns and put them into so many nice pigeonholes. 


children or which reveal much of deep significance about an 
individual child. The important fact is that children express 
themselves through symbolic means, but they don't all use 
the same symbols. We are confronted with a new and dan- 
gerous stereotype: the schematic child! General character- 
istics should serve only to help us discover the uniqueness in 
individuals. As Bob Iglehart wrote, in a caption for a 
Committee exhibition, ‘there is no general child: there are 


only particular children.’ 


Pseudo-psychologists 
approach has taken its most serious toll in the application of 
pseudo-therapy and the homespun analyst. Many teachers 
have probed into the backgrounds of children and classified 
them according to some diagnosis they have made of their 


The misuse of the psychological 


art work. In some cases, only one symbol is sufficient evi- 
dence for the teacher to classify the child's difficulty, sup- 
ported by some clichés about the home situation which she 
may have read in a book. It is curious that teachers who 


refrain from using the end product as evidence of the child's 
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artistic growth often feel free to use only the end product to 
determine the mental or emotional health of the individual. | 
think we should not encourage these peeping-tom tactics. 
For some time now, art educators have been interested in 
the therapeutic contribution of the arts. They have found 
in it a new opportunity for acquiring prestige for their subject 
as well as a valid means for making a contribution through 
art. It should be emphasized, however, that no therapy 
involving the health of any individual should be practiced 
by an art teacher without the guidance of a trained therapist 
or psychiatrist. Charles Cook, in his report, Relation of Art 
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Fascination and delight with new materials. How beautiful 
these things are, do you suppose | should touch any of them? 





to Therapy, the result of an intensive study made by his 
committee in three annual conferences, says in respect to 
the role of the art teacher: 
I think that our interest is not in diagnostic techniques for 
the sake of making the art classroom adirect treatment center. 
Whatever therapeutic help may be given a student in our 
art classes, is a by-product of another process, however close 
it may come, at times, to the process of the therapist, per se. 
As Mr. Cook further points out, often the psychologist 
must necessarily interrupt or run counter to the development 
of aesthetic values which the art teacher then needs to re- 


A dramatic sequence in the creative process caught by an alert photographer, Van der Veen. At the Paradiso dei Bambini 
(Children’s Carnival of Modern Art) in the Trade Fair at Milan, Italy, 1957. Children have first experience making collage. 


SEQUENCE PHOTOS BY VAN DER VEEN 
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Invention and selection. Look at what | am doing, see how 
these things go together. Exploring and sharing experience. 
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Now they are involved as they get closer and touchmaterials. 
The children are deeply absorbed and concentrating on task. 
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Discovery. Something strikes the eye because of its unusual 
or pleasing nature, something can be used in a different way. 


establish. He makes the distinction that the psychiatrist's 
approach is generally permissive, that in a sense he sits back 
and awaits responses, while the teacher's approach is 
structured since he is expected to teach and to develop sen- 
sitivity and awareness to art values through guided action. 
Mr. Cook finally points out that most of the psychological 
studies relating to art development have been founded on 
the behavior of abnormal individuals and he endorses the 
position held by Dr. A. H. Maslow in an address given at 
one of our previous conferences, stressing the concept of the 
psychiatrically healthy man who is also the natural man. 


Realization. 


Look at what | made! Satisfaction with achievement and pride in being its creator. 


Mr. Cook concludes his report with the statement: ‘‘l think 
the Committee should continue its study of the relation of art 
education to therapy with special emphasis on this concept 
which identifies normality with ideal health.” 


Who Shall Teach Art? Next is the important question: 
“Who shall teach art to the young child, the classroom 
teacher or the art teacher?” There is a strong conviction on 
the part of many educators that the classroom teacher is pref- 
erable because she knows her children better. The self- 


contained classroom with one teacher in complete command, 


The others will 


arrive at the same stage soon. They are so involved as to hardly notice what is going on outside of them and their problem. 


The education department of New York’s Museum of Modern Art was recently invited to conduct its fumous Children's Holiday 
Carnival at trade fairs in Italy and Spain and at the World's Fair in Belgium. A staff from New York conducted activities. 
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having its little art corner equipped with a smattering of every 
kind of material, often an easel or two, and the inevitable 
bulletin board neatly displaying a sampling of art work for 
all to see, is held as the ideal. | cannot subscribe to this self- 
contained classroom, either in idea or in fact. At a time 
when children are exposed to a universal concept of space, 
where their measure is sputniks and rockets, where we are 
endeavoring to acquire a world feeling of brotherhood, it 
just doesn't make sense to confine children to a single room 
or to one individual. 

It is debatable whether the classroom teacher knows the 
child better because she is with him a larger portion of the 
time. Unless she is educated in developing the artistic 
nature of children, she is not the adequate person to lead 
the child in this respect. Most grade school teachers are not 
equipped to teach art and few colleges even today include a 
sufficient amount of art in the preparation of elementary 
school teachers. The question resolves itself into, who has 
more experience, and not as a choice between the class 
teacher and the art teacher, per se. The child has a right to 
the best art instruction possible. Until the day when class- 
room teachers are adequately prepared, we must seek the 
help of qualified art teachers. 


The Art Teacher as Specialist The art teacher is often 
called a specialist and is regarded as undesirable. In fact, 
the term “‘specialist’’ is so frowned upon that it is almost 
regarded as a dirty word. This may be because the specialist 
is associated with the teacher of the past who taught stereo- 
typed techniques without regard for the nature of children 
or for the function of art in living. The art supervisor has also 
fallen into disrepute because in the past she appeared peri- 
odically with her bag of tricks, gave a demonstration of cut- 
paper tulips or potato printing, and left in a trail of glory. 
Both the role of art specialist and that of the supervisor as 
showman are obsolete and should have been interred with the 
dead past. If they still exist, they are either remarkably 
long-lived or teachers colleges are turning out products that 
belie their expressed philosophy. 

If the quality of art in our schools is declining, it is be- 
cause of the lack of experienced specialists. The ratio of 
art teachers to children in many of our large cities is shock- 
ingly inadequate. For example, in a recent survey made 
by Carl Reed, professor of art education at New Paltz, the 
following figures are most revealing: 

San Diego has two art teachers to 55,000 students. Port- 
land, Oregon has two art supervisors for the K-12 program 
with 42,805 elementary school children. Buffalo has fifty 
art teachers to 38,000 elementary school children. New 
York City has eleven supervisors for over 500,000 children. 

Compare these figures with an ideal situation like Scars- 
dale, New York, which has two art teachers for 400 students. 
Needless to say that with this staggering disproportion be- 
iween teacher and pupils, some means of reaching greater 
numbers is needed such as the supervisor or consultant. But 
it is imperative that each child have the direct guidance of an 
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art teacher and that not all the art is managed by remote 
control via the classroom teacher. 

Fred Logan sums up the best possible arrangement in his 
statement, “We have in a few cities, and in many upper 
middle class suburbs of Wisconsin, what | count the optimum 
conditions for art education: one or more art teachers in 
every grade school. These art teachers act both in a con- 
sultant capacity and directly as teachers. This is, as | 
observe it, an ideal situation.” 


Every School an Art Room = Second only to the art 
teacher in importance is the environment in which children 
work. Therefore, every elementary school should have an 
art studio. The studio should be well-designed in its furnish- 
ings, lighting, and color. It should be planned to facilitate 
every activity which is to take place within its walls. Here | 
wish to pay tribute to Edith Mitchell who made the case for 
the well-ordered art room long before any of us did and who 
has created several ideal examples in Delaware which can 
serve as models for all schools. No matter how effective an 
art corner is made, it is not a fitting substitute for an art room 
which, like a magnet, draws all children into it. We have 
been too prone to underrate the importance of good tools, 
equipment and the environment in which the child works. 
While they are secondary to the requirement of a good 
teacher, they are nevertheless vital. As long as we accept 
substandard art rooms we shall always struggle with them. 


Thomas Lord examines a child product, People’s Art Center. 
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The workshop-studio of the Children’s Holiday Carnival, Museum of Modern Art, New York. Second only to the art teacher 


is the environment in which children work. The studio or art room should be planned to facilitate every activity which 


is to take place within its walls. 


How Shall Art Be Taught—Correlation Closely re- 
lated to the question, ‘‘Who shall teach art?”’ is the question, 
“How shall art be taught?"’. While the fear of indoctrination 
has resulted, on the one hand, in the condemnation of the art 
specialist; on the other hand the most rigid indoctrination is 
often practiced in the integrated or core curriculum. Chil- 
dren have been made to use realistic subject matter with 
emphasis on literal representation rather than to express 
their own imagination or feelings. They have been made to 
copy, to use second-rate visual examples, and to become 
involved in projects far beyond their ability to comprehend 
or execute. Although this is a very complex problem, | 
believe that a beginning toward a solution could be made if 


classroom teacher and art teacher entered into a partnership. 


For example, if cooperation begins in the planning stage 
before the child is involved, the art teacher can help to select 
those experiences which have “‘creative’’ 


potential for the 
child. She can also help to provide visual material of high 


As long as we accept substandard art rooms, we shall continue to struggle with them. 


aesthetic quality which would be the best kind of art appre 
ciation. 

If the art teacher is brought in too late, after the classroom 
teacher has already committed the children to projects, she 
may find herself a party to all of the dangers she has tried to 
avoid. | cannot resist echoing my familiar refrain that inte 
gration must take place in the child and is a personal matter 
different with each individual. 
tegrated program, and correlation have nothing to do with 
integration itself. 


The core curriculum, the in- 


They merely represent different types of 
logical or intellectual organization of the materials of teach 
ing which can be made to either restrict or help the child's 
integration. 


The Role of Artist as Teacher What is the role of the 
artist as teacher? Of course, all of us who teach art regard 
ourselves as artists. However, | am referring to the profes 


sional artist or the person who devotes his life's effort to 
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Lazy Susan with collage materials arranged as an appetizer 
to the eye. The effective presentation of art materials is 
important and part of the drama of teaching. If we present 
collage materials as junk or ever think of them as junk, the 
results are apt to be junk rather than personal inventions. 


painting or doing sculpture or to any of the art forms, but 
who is also interested in teaching. There are strong feelings 
of pro and con on this question. | certainly do not subscribe 
to the belief that artists have a divine right to teach, as many 
of them seem to feel, nor do | believe that because a person 
is a successful painter or sculptor he is necessarily a good 
teacher. The artist who is mainly concerned with his own 
growth, and the teacher, who is dedicated to the growth of 
others, have distinctly different roles. 

| would outlaw from teaching all artists who wish to 
create others in their own image, all the worn-out commercial 
artists, and all reactionary artists, especially academic 
artists who hate modern art and seek to perpetuate this hatred 
through their students. But the artist who is sensitive to the 
needs of others can make an immeasurable contribution to 
education. His devotion and his profound experience in one 
particular area can serve as a catalyst to stimulate the artistic 
interests of others. But, as Howard Conant recently pointed 
out, the artist must know the psychology of the group he 
would teach and become acquainted with the basic educa- 
tional and aesthetic processes of the age level. The question 
is not whether the artist should teach. We have so many 
examples of ideal artist-teachers who disprove any negative 
position that might be taken. The problem is to find and to 
encourage artists who are qualified to teach, for through 
them education as a whole can be vastly enriched. 


Accent on Gifted | have two more areas of interest which 
| would like to discuss before terminating this reappraisal. 
The first is the accent on the gifted child. Luther H. Tate, 
principal of the Fieldston School, in an article titled Educa- 
tion of the Gifted in America questions whether we are not 
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on another educational bandwagon. He says that it is a 
habit of professional educators to pick up one aspect of edu- 
cation, dress it. up, give it all the ballyhoo and when it be- 
comes stale abandon it for something fresh. He agrees, 
however, that the present interest may provide a new align- 
ment of education and cites the experiment of the Ethical 
Culture Schools back in the Twenties in developing programs 
for gifted students. | was involved in the program for about 
ten years in the development of the gifted in art. It was 
first named the Arts High School and later the Preprofes- 
sional Courses for the so-called “‘talented."" We measured 
our success by referring to the outstanding graduates such 
as Jon Corbino in painting, Jo Mielziner in theatre design, 
and Henry Dreyfuss in industrial design. We later discov- 
ered that a few prospered at the expense of the majority for 
whom such high specialization was definitely a wrong direc- 
tion. The later emphasis on art as part of general education 
caused us to abandon this over-specialized approach and 
supplement it with one which attempted to satisfy needs on 
the basis of degree of interest. 

| fear that we are on an education bandwagon and that 
the idea of the gifted is sky-rocketing. While we are rushing 
ahead making plans and curricula, no one can with cer- 
tainty identify the gifted in art. One educator defines the 
gifted child as one who turns out more work, shows more inter- 
est, and is more skilled. Another educator identifies gifted 
children by assumptions he makes in analyzing the aesthetic 
qualities in the end products. 
seem questionable to me. 


Both of these approaches 
However, even if a valid means 
of identification were found, segregating children is estab- 
lishing a class system of the elite, and runs counter to the 
strong emphasis we have placed on art as a natural expres- 
sion for all children. These questions arise: what if those we 
select as talented turn out later to be untalented? What 
about the majority of frustrated children who are placed in 
an inferior role and regard art as the privilege of the few? 
Before we get knee-deep in this problem, | believe we should 
develop some accurate instruments for finding the gifted and 
explore more fully the direction their education should take. 
Rather than isolate the more able, | would keep them to- 
gether in a mixed group of the same age level but provide 
more challenging activities for those of superior ability. In 
addition, | would set up special activities open to all children 
where the more interested would join on a voluntary basis. 
In this way, the children would make their own identification 
and those who maintained both interest and achievement 
would naturally earn the distinction of being regarded as 
gifted. 


Need for Research My last topic for discussion is the 
need for research. We owe a great tribute indeed to those 
who have done the basic research in discovering and de- 
veloping the artistic nature of the individual. My concern, 
however, is that most of this information has become static, 
that in addition to stereotyping of the age levels, little more 


is known about these levels than was known twenty or twenty- 








five years ago. We need more knowledge of the growth of 
the healthy child with equal emphasis on his psychological 
and aesthetic development. We need to know more about 
the building of awareness and the mastery of the aesthetic 
concepts rather than about generalizations on psychological 
data. Three vital areas, as | see them, are: the preschool 
child, the older adolescent, and the adult amateur. We 
know that the young child responds more readily to art than 
the older child, but we need practical knowledge in how best 
to promote his aesthetic growth. We have known for years 
that the adolescent becomes inhibited and further proof is 
redundant, but we need to know how to overcome his in- 
hibitions and restore his individual faith. We need a vast 
amount of research on how to develop the artistic desires of 
the amateur adult who is a cross between the young child 
and adolescent plus some difficulties of his own. 

A basic fault, it seems to me, is that too much current 
research is in the hands of immature students who have little 
or no direct experience in teaching. Too much of this re- 
search is based on superficial or obsolete material. Many 
research projects deal with esoteric material which will bene- 
fit very few while the major problems go untouched. Then 
too, many so-called authorities who direct research are 
merely book authorities who never taught a group of children 
or came face to face with the realities of which they claim to 


The artist who is sensitive to the needs of others can make an immeasurable contribution to education. 





be experts. Some of these self-styled experts would be 
scared to death if they were locked in a room with a group of 
children of the age about which they claimed to be expert. 

There is also the important consideration that the nature 
of much research is so abstract and mechanical that it tends 
to discourage those with more creative minds and interests. 
For this reason, many of our most able teachers refuse to 
qualify for advanced degrees even though promotions are 
often based on degrees. As a result, leadership in our 
schools and colleges goes to those with more academic 
minds. We should give credit and encourage colleges which 
recognize creative work in the arts, such as painting, sculp- 
ture, and graphic arts, as valid for securing advanced degrees 
| was going to discuss the mad rush for doctoral degrees with 
the result of lowering standards and the degree factories 
that are springing up all over the country, but that had better 
be left to another time. 

All research is not sacred or beyond reproach. | am not 
impressed by elaborate graphs, charts, or figures in them- 
selves. Ass John Crosby once said, “It you can't prove what 
you want by statistics, you aren't really trying.”’ An un 
tapped but infinite wealth of research may be found in the 
experiences of mature teachers with ten or more years of 
teaching background. The potential of our own Committee 


must be tremendous. If we can devise a means for securing 


His devotion 


and his profound experience in one particular area can serve as a catalyst to stimulate the artistic interests of others. 
The artist must know the psychology of the group he is teaching. Harry Sternberg and a student in the silk screen class. 
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It is also exciting to behold if dramatically presented, even to the layman who may not have the teacher’s aims in mind. 
This was demonstrated by the popularity of the Carnival in the Trade Fairs in Milan and Barcelona and now in the United 
States Pavilion at the World’s Fair, where thousands of spectators stood spellbound watching the everyday miracle of 
Photograph was taken at El Festival de los Ninos de Museo de Arte Moderne, Spain. 


children in the act of creating. 


and organizing this knowledge, we will have an invaluable 
source for the advancement of art education. 

In conclusion, | wish to say that | have attempted to 
explore many problems which have cast their ominous shad- 
ows before us. We have been so fearful of returning to the 
indoctrination of the past that we have overlooked the present 
dangers. Often the mere mention of words like ‘‘discipline”’ 
or ‘‘standards’’ produces raised eyebrows in the audience and 
the implication that we are preaching reaction or the return 
to an ivory tower point of view. That old image of the pen- 
dulum swinging back is quickly brought to mind. The 
symbol of time as a pendulum is, indeed, unfortunate be- 
cause, as such, it must necessarily swing back. | would 
rather view time as a spiral moving ever upward. At any 
rate, there is no turning back. Let us be clear about that. 

The indoctrinary color wheels, value scales, perspective 
per se, literal representation, or the dogmatic class exercises 
are obsolete and there is no compromise with them. Let us 
not give comfort to any die-hard who may harbor the notion 
that any of these stereotypes may be revived. They were 
worthless even in their time and they had better remain a part 
of the dead past. However, | do not fear the return to the 
old academic tradition as much as | fear the new academy 
which is now upon us—I mean the pseudo-psychology, the 
too-pat age levels, the stereotyped schema, the constructions 
made out of junk which remain junk, the warmed-over Bau- 
haus problems for the first grade through college, the anony- 
mous painting where all students in a class or an art school 
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paint exactly alike. These are much more to be feared than 
the old dogma because they are camouflaged by creative 
verbiage. 

If coming events cast their shadows before, we should be 
able to get an idea of the shape of things to come by study- 
ing the present. The future need not be a matter of waiting 
for the inevitable to happen because we can plan for the 
future by confronting today's problems today. We can 
make the future more or less what we wish it to be. Most of 
us are aware, | think, of the drive for more mathematics and 
science and the threat it poses for art. Only recently at a 
meeting | attended with New York State elementary admin- 
istrators, we were bluntly informed that a good case had to 
be made for art on a practical basis and not as self-expres- 
sion if we expected art to hold its place in the curriculum. 
On another occasion, a member of our Committee was told 
by his principal to present a sterling defense for art if he 
wished to retain all of his staff for the coming year. While 
it is true that art teachers are not articulate in making their 
objectives clear to administrators it is also frue that many 
administrators lack the background necessary for under- 
standing the values of art. Perhaps we have too many 
administrators and not enough educators in our profession. 

There is probably a good reason for my not sharing the 
optimism of others. | believe art is in jeopardy and that 
there is cause for anxiety because basic values may be sacri- 
ficed in the many ways that | have just discussed. | believe 
that we should not compromise our aims one jot if it en- 














dangers the artistic growth of children and the standards of 
art education. 

If there is any real cause for optimism, it is the faith | 
have in our Committee. Over the past sixteen years, we 
have demonstrated our ability to support and promote con- 
structive changes in art education. We can meet the new 
challenges with equal effectiveness. The Council last spring 
proposed a long-range plan of action. | would like to add 


the following proposals as immediate steps: 


(1) That we hold a seminar of younger members each 
year or every two years to assure a continuing leadership 
in our Committee. 


(2) That we set up some means of acquiring knowledge 
on vital problems from the more experienced teachers, 
which are our most valuable source of research. 


(3) That we take seriously the problem of securing the 
cooperation of administrators and parents by (a) publishing 
an open letter or a monograph on our aims. (b) devoting a 
complete annual conference for administrators and parents. 
(c) setting up a national network of workshops and courses 
for the education of administrators, parents, and the lay 
public. 


(4) That we cooperate with educational publications, 
especially with School Arts and Arts and Activities, which 
are interested in publishing our aims and methods. Both 
Kenneth Winebrenner and Louis Hoover are educators of 
outstanding ability and integrity. Through their coopera- 
tion we have a ready means for expanding our horizons. 
We could solicit and screen articles for these publications if 
the idea seemed desirable to them. 


(5) That we give both moral and practical support to any 
college or groups of colleges who will set up an ideal art 
program for elementary school teachers or who will establish 
creative projects as valid for research in securing advanced 
degrees. 


(6) That we prepare a simple publication on the choice 
of art teaching as a career to be distributed among high 
school students for the purpose of attracting new teachers to 
our profession. 


Finally, it is always a little baffling to me that we should 
have to promote art or ever declare its virtues. It has been 
the natural activity of all people of all ages. Art education 
is the newly discovered science for making it richer and more 
meaningful to the individual. Teaching art is one of the 
most absorbing of occupations for it is a continuing drama 
which is ever-changing and exciting. It is also exciting to 
behold if dramatically presented, even to the layman who 
may not have the teacher's aims in mind. This was dem- 
onstrated by the popularity of the Carnival in the Trade 
Fairs in Milan and Barcelona and now in the United States 
Pavilion at the World's Fair, where thousands of spectators 
stood spellbound watching the everyday miracle of children 
in the act of creating. In spite of our accumulated knowl- 
edge, each creative act is a mystery with its own unique 


solution. 





The main 
purpose of art in our time is to develop a sense of humanity, 
an ever deeper respect for the worth and dignity of people 


Art serves the spiritual needs of each age. 


and for the fruits of their creative imagination. Art is not 
only a universal language, it is the basic religion of our 
time. More science and greater inventions will not decrease 
the threat of destruction to mankind. Only if through art we 
can preserve and develop the creative spirit can we find 
peace and security in Edward Steichen's ideal of the Family 


of Man. 


Victor D'Amico is chairman of the National Committee on 
Art Education, and director of education for the Museum of 
Modern Art, New York. He is author of Creative Teaching 
in Art, and is an advisory editor of School Arts magazine. 
He has had wide experience as an art teacher and director 
of museum programs, and frequently speaks on art education. 


The individual should consciously or unconsciously become 
involved in an aesthetic problem according to his age or 
individual need. By an aesthetic experience | mean one in 
which he organizes in two- and three-dimensional media, in 
rhythm or motion. Ten-year-old boy constructing a mobile. 
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Combined materials, supplemented with surface decoration, create interesting and varied space constructions for travel. 


Successful rockets and satellites 


Current interest in the space age motivates young 
designer-engineers in developing and constructing 
space rockets and satellites for imaginary travel 
to other planets. See, also, the following article. 


M. LOUISE DRUMM 


The activity was motivated by the current enthusiasm and 
interest relating to the first successful rockets and satellites 
to travel in outer space. These amazing feats fired the chil- 
dren's imagination and created lively interest in obtaining 
considerable information on rockets and planetary space. 
lt meant reading material that could be inspiring and in- 
formational and created a renewed interest in science and 
outer space. Children brought in clippings from newspapers 
and periodicals; they sought out books and pictures per- 
taining to the latest developments of rockets. 

The challenge that developed was to design rockets, 
launching bases, radar and weather instruments and build 
and construct these objects in three dimensions from simple 
materials. The basic shapes of missiles were analyzed. They 
concluded that they were long, tubular, and rocket-shaped. 
Mailing tubes and tubes relating to household uses were 
used plus corrugated and construction paper, cardboard and 
metallic papers. In some instances, ingenious cone-shaped 
objects were placed in the end of the rocket's nose cone. 
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Fins and rudders were added plus antenna and surface 
decoration. 

The children became youthful creators of rocket designs. 
Their interests went from missiles to ground and radar equip- 
ment. Here they combined scraps of soft wood, tin, tin cans, 
wire and scrap materials. A few simple tools were used and 
shared. Most of the materials were joined together with an 
all-purpose glue. Before creating these objects, we took 
time out to study and discuss the basic geometric shapes that 
express the general forms and parts of the shapes they were 
creating. Balance, proportion, space relationships, texture, 
and surface pattern entered into the discussion and problems. 
Good geometric and abstract design of the objects was 
stressed and worked out by preliminary sketches and cut- 
paper design that developed into planes and rockets. 

Some children chose to work on the background sets. 
They referred to theirscience books and the encyclopedia for 
factual material on atmosphere, planets, meteors, and gravi- 
tation. Planets became whirling spheres of color and motion. 
Outer space was theirs to experience and explore in the 
medium of their choosing. We need scientists to carry out the 
great scientific experiments in the greatest scientific age of all 
time; but we also need children who are encouraged to 
express their dreams, ideas, and interpretations in a way 
that kindles the first sparks of discovery and invention for 
some will be creators and designers in the world of tomorrow. 


Author is director of art, La Crosse Schools, Wisconsin. 





JOSEPH BROADMAN 


Old duplicator carbons were used in a novel way 
when these junior high school pupils illustrated their 
visit to the Purple Planet. Author believes pupils 
and teachers should not rely on “lessons” by others. 


A VISIT TO THE PURPLE PLANET 


‘ 


‘.. . The field was in oscillation. The diamond tip on the 
end of the nickel steel rod sent of a soft hummm as it con- 
tracted and expanded like the head of a small garter snake. 


Gus pressed it against the cold metal wall of the space-ship | 


while the android threw the controls into hyper-drive. The 
stars began to blur through the spaceports as the ship. . .”’ 

This is more or less a typical excerpt from a branch of 
contemporary writing called science-fiction. Orson Welles 


calls this branch of writing the modern fable. Good art 
lessons and good science-fiction have many things in com- 
mon. First of all they both can be identified by being com- 
pletely different from anything done in the past by the 
teacher or author. The lesson and the story must be a step 
forward, not a repeat; an original new approach, not a set 
stereotype. Science-fiction writers and art teachers are both 


concerned with stimulating the imaginations of their audi- 


Sixth grader Eugenie Kodani’s interpretation of her imaginary visit to the Purple Planet, utilizing personal symbolism. 
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Inhabitants of purple planet by eighth grader Dick Jensen. 


ences. It is this stimulation which will help answer the chal- 
lenge of Sputnik. The lesson | dreamed up may help you 
stimulate originality in your classroom but at the same time | 
hope that the process of how this lesson came to be will 
also sink home so that you can come up with an original. 

Each art lesson has to be different from the one you 
taught last year if we are to have creativity within our own 
profession. Patterns, tracing, copying are all swearwords 
to today's art teacher—granted. Now, let us go one step 
further and stop copying each other. Let us begin to create 
our own lessons instead of relying on the few “gifted’’ who 
write books on ‘Classroom Art for Little Lucy” or maga- 
zine articles to School Arts. To quickly justify this article, 
which | hope won't end the magazine, | shall have to insert 
a clause. Many art teachers | realize do not have the time 
to experiment, and/or small enough classes to experiment 
with, and/or discipline enough in crowded classes to try 
some lessons and /or administrators and parents who will put 
up with ‘‘modern art stuf."’ Very well, School Arts, you 
may keep on filling this gap until the millennium arrives. 
Eventually and ideally you should cease publishing because 
you won't be read. Teachers will be such creative individ- 
vals that they won't want to (ugh) copy other art teachers’ 
lessons. In the meantime here's another idea. 

The visit to the Purple Planet started one day with the 
janitor, Old Tom trying to push his wastebasket past the 


art room. He should have known better. Many a day | 


have saved countless art-valuable articles from a fiery death 


in the incinerator. This day | noticed a few dozen purple 
used duplicator carbons that the office had thrown out after 
printing up the tons of erotica that most school offices always 
seem to be printing up. After a brief hassle, | obtained the 
windfall. My thoughts went as follows: What in the world 
can | do with purple carbon sheets? Green would have been 
acinch. Trees are green. Grass is green. Kids love green. 
(I'm out of green poster paint right now, but the blues and 
yellows they mix for green are lots more fun.) But purple. 
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Maybe some other world will have purple trees, then their 
art teachers will have to mix up red and blue. Ha! Say! 
Maybe we could visit this world. This purple planet. 

The technique was simple. Draw on the carbon with a 
pencil, thumbnail, stick or other sharp object. Your design 
appears on onother piece of paper underneath the carbon. 
You then hold your design under water to release the in- 
delible ink. We found that the old crayon resist idea works 
fine with this. latroducing the unit was easy what with Sput- 
nik on the front page of newspapers. | asked my seventh 
and eighth graders questions such as: What will we see when 
we look out of the window of ourspace-ship after landing on 
the Purple Planet? Are there trees? Do they grow from 
the ground up? Is there ground? What would be moving on 
the Purple Planet? Would it have arms, hands, legs, eyes, 
ears, and in what combination? Would there be clouds, 
sun, moon, stars, hills and houses? (The students who drew the 
same old mountain, cloud, sun and tree were easily per- 
suaded to experiment.) The enthusiasm was tremendous and 
was still going strong three days later. Seventh and eighth 
grade boys and girls were actually coming after school to 
pick up duplicator blanks to take home to experiment 
with. | highly recommend a visit to the Purple Planet as 
soon as the next rocket blasts off, or better yet, you come up 
with a use for purple duplicator carbons. Write it up for 
School Arts. Who has time to experiment in grammar school? 


Author teaches art at Sunset School, Carmel, California. 


A portrait “Purple People Eater,” by eighth grade student. 





PHOTOS BY SIGNE ALLEN 


Children of the Jefferson School in Berkeley, California concentrate on placing tesserae on one section of school mural. 


OPERATION: MOSAIC MURAL 


JEANNE E. PALMER 


Children, teachers and parents cooperatively design 
and construct mosaic mural for their school. The 
materials for the most part were those found in the 
locale;additional tesserae were purchased by P.T.A. 


It all started inconspicuously, in March 1957, with my show- 
ing a short film on mosaic-making to art teachers and super- 
visors at Berkeley, California. A year later, on April 29, 
1958, the local Jefferson Elementary School celebrated its 
fiftieth anniversary by unveiling a mosaic twenty-eight feet 
long and five feet two inches high. This project gave the 700 
children of the school a unique experience in art apprecia- 
tion and expression, they developed a ‘“‘feel’’ for materials 
and colors, found a new awareness of their school and their 
community. In addition, the experience strengthened the 
bonds between parents and school to a degree never before 
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achieved; aroused the interest of many residents of Berkeley 
in the school and its school system; and started a “mosaic 
consciousness’’ with planning committees and art teachers of 
the area which promises to make popular the inclusion of 
mosaics in newschool buildings aswell as established schools. 

When | first showed the movie of the Hillcrest School 
project, where San Francisco school children helped an 
artist, Emmy Lou Packard, make a mosaic in their school, 
there was no immediate reaction. Only three months later | 
realized that the idea had caught fire in Carrol B. Johnson, 
principal of Berkeley's Jefferson School. We discussed the 
possibility of the students from kindergarten through the 
sixth grade creating a mosaic that would reflect their aware- 
ness of their environment both in pictures and materials. 
The children began to visually portray their ideas about 


school, home, and the community. It was June, and it 


seemed a good time to open their eyes all summer vacation. | 
The children did some drawings and painting which we ; 


collected, and we also asked them to gather pretty pebbles, 
shells, and other materials during this period. 

When the children came back in the fall, materials began 
to pour in—a precious stone, a wondrous sea shell, a sand 
dollar, a collection of pebbles. The parents, too, became 
enthusiastic when | presented the idea to a P.T.A. meeting. 
The P.T.A. and the school's Dad's Club made available 
$300 for the purchase of tiles and mastic; fifty mothers 
signed up to assist in any way we might need them; several 
parents joined art teachers, the principal, and myself in 
forming a steering-committee. The Board of Education sup- 
plied seven plywood panels. The bond was formed. 

During the fall months the children of all grades created 


Demonstrating how to “butter” a tessera for application. 


more pictures reflecting their feelings and observations. As 
the sketching progressed, it became evident that the project 
already paid off in terms of their increasing awareness of 
beauty and interest in their immediate world. Many themes 
were treated again and again, showing common interests. 
We collected thousands of drawings, and the steering com- 
mittee compiled a list of the objects that seemed to interest 
the children most. This wealth of pictures included the school 
building with its characteristic red-framed dramatic staircase, 
the playground with its baskets, rings and fences; there were 
children playing basketball, baseball, jacks, jumping rope, 
roller skating, riding bicycles; there were the large windows 
looking from the yard onto the colorful bulletin boards of the 
halls; there were traffic boys, student leaders, classroom 
scenes; then there was Berkeley, houses on hills, front yards 
dotted with flowers, streets with cars, the campanile of the 
University campus, the bay with sailboats and steamships, 
sea gulls, the Golden Gate Bridge, and San Francisco's sky- 
line; there was the sky with the sun, the moon, stars, and 
airplanes. 

It was a staggeringly long list. How could we, without 
cluttering, organize all this into a single mosaic? Two artist 
parents worked with me two evenings, and a black-and-white 
master sketch emerged that pleased the steering committee. 
We were careful to use many of the selected original draw- 
ings with as little change as possible. We dubbed the master 
sketch with some water colors to give it a mosaic effect, and 
exhibited it in the school hall, together with a color and value 
guide. 

This was a great help to the children to visualize how 
their ideas could be combined. We showed them the film on 
mosaic-making with Emmy Lou Packard, Lobett Productions 
in San Francisco. The filmstrips on the creative use of mosaic 
materials from Sister Magdaien Mary's classes at Immac- 
ulate Heart College in Los Angeles were very helpful and 
stimulating We talked about mosaic 
as a form of art, and now the pebbles, the shells, the broken 
glass, the marbles and tiles really rolled in. With the P.T.A. 
money we bought some rough Mexican and some smooth 
Italian tile and mastic (we used ten gallons before we were 
through). The mothers who had volunteered now organized 
themselves in shifts to keep the materials sorted in boxes, 
and soak the bought tiles off the sheets. We then lined up 
the seven plywood panels against the wall in the corridor 
and projected the master sketch and students’ drawings onto 
| roughly blocked the 
outline areas on the panels with felt pen,and we were ready. 

One class at a time was asked to work on the mosaic. 
The children sat on benches facing the panels, and | ex- 
plained the project, let them look at and feel the material, 
ask questions, discuss colors and shapes. If the class was of 
a higher grade—third and up—the children then returned to 
their classroom and the teacher sent out six to eight at a time 
to work on the mosaic for thirty minutes. These bigger 
children were given a great deal of freedom. They could 
select the part of the picture they wished to work on, the 
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io individual classes. 


the wood with an opaque projector. 






























material, even the color. When the next group came, each 
worker selected his successor and explained to him what he 
was trying to accomplish. In this way we kept continuity, 
gave them opportunities to discuss their ideas, and compared 
esthetic judgments. The bigger children applied the mastic 
themselves and washed up with paint thinner. The only 
thing the parents did at this point was to cut the tiles to the 
size the children needed. To prevent injury from flying tile, 
the janitor had made a box with one side open and a strong 
glass top under which the cooperating mother clipped the 
tiles with a mosaic cutter. In the later stages sixth graders 
even took over this part of the job. 

Children from the kindergarten through second grade 
were handled a little diferently. The entire class remained 
for a half hour, watching the mosaic grow while one child 
after the other stepped forward to place a few pieces at the 
board. | made sure to have always enough pieces avail- 
able foreach child to select the ones he liked best and thought 
best to fit in color and shape into the spot he had chosen. 
This element of decision is so important for each child to 
grow in creative expressions. | ‘‘buttered’’ the selected piece 
with mastic, the child pressed it into place, then went to the 
teacher or a cooperating mother who helped him wipe off 
his fingers with paint thinner. 

It did not take long before the children began to make 
The 
suggestions were thoroughly discussed, and either accepted 
or rejected for reasons understood by all. One of the early 
changes concerned the brightness of colors. Alter the 
children had decided to make the Pacific Ocean of bright 
abalone shells, its whitecaps sparkling with white shells, 
lawns made from broken and ground green glass, they found 
that most of our material was shiny and bright. A gift froma 
contractor parent provided us with the necessary dull ma- 
The children 
selected four colors: a soft gray, a rich dark brown, a soft 
pink, and a corn yellow. 


changes in shape, color, texture, and arrangement. 


terial: ceramic-glazed rock used in roofing. 


The dull material was used for 
background on hills and playground, and made the houses, 
trees, and figures stand out more sharply. ‘‘l never knew that 
green can be so bright,”’ was a typical comment of children 
seeing the green brighten up when placed against a dark 
background. 

While the master sketch and the original children's 
drawings were displayed on the walls over the panels, the 
children came up with many changes in color and detail. 
Girls particularly delighted in decorating the children’s 
dresses in the mosaic with collar and cuff effects, stripes, dots, 
and squares. Occasionally a child would object to a piece 
placed on the mosaic by a previous group. This was an 
occasion to be discussed by all involved, and carefully 
handled to be an objective and learning situation and not 
to destroy any child's creative effort. 


We learned much in the technique of mosaic-making. 
By experience the children found out how to get the effect of 
depth, how to contrast materials and colors, how to bring 
out details. For this reason we first finished the ‘‘easy’’ parts 





Cooperating mother uses mosaic cutter under safety glass. 


like the ocean, lawns, roads, then went to more difficult ones 
such as people and small buildings, and left the hard details 
to the last—particularly faces. 

We also learned much about the technique of handling 
materials. First we used jars for the mastic and cleaned them 
out every day. Later we used milk cartons which were 
abundant from the school lunches and which we could throw 
away when empty. Similarly we used tongue depressers to 
apply the mastic, again eliminating the need for cleaning 
tools after use. 

As time went on, children became more and more enthu- 
siastic about their mosaic work. It wasn't merely a new 
Often they worked through 
the recess period. After twenty-eight days the work was 
When the mosaic 


was assembled into one large picture and lifted onto the 


experience, it was fascinating. 
done; all classes had had several turns. 


library wall in time for the fiftieth anniversary of the school, 
all children had a genuine feeling of having shared in some 
important part of the celebration—something that would 
remain part of the school for all future children to see. 

They regret only one thing that the mosaic is so high on 
the wall that it is beyond their reach. 


terials had become a valuable and thrilling art experience, 


Touching the ma- 
and we have plans to do something about it. We may use 
the left-over tiles to make one library table with a mosaic 
top. There the children will be able to stop, look, and feel 
as they look up from their books to admire their mosaic on 
the wall. 


Author supervises art, Berkeley Unified School District, 
Berkeley, California. All photographs are by Signe Allen. 
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Nothing could be more exciting to children than a pot of 
paste and bits of beautiful, exciting colored papers. And 
it is no trick at all to motivate any group of fourth through 
sixth graders to try their ideas in a paper mosaic technique. 
Especially when given an opportunity to cut their paper bits 
into any shape and size, arrange them in any way they wish, 
and to add any other media they desire. 


SCHOOL ARTS EASYFILE SEPTEMBER 1958 


PHOTOS BY SCHWEIKHARD STUDIO 


Initial guidance in examples shown was limited to a sug- 
gestion that they keep their designs simple by starting with 
any one large motif lightly sketched with a few lines in 
chalk. As work proceeded many found time saved if they 
brushed paste over asmall area, laying in a few paper pieces 
at atime. To add texture and color tones not obtainable in 
construction papers, children cut bits of color areas from 
magazine pages, wallpapers, paint charts, envelope linings, 
etc. Some became interested in blending tonal values of a 
color revealing a fine color sensitivity. Those who tired of 
pasting or had other ideas, added a bit of chalk, crayon, 
or paint to complete their compositions. Evaluation re- 
vealed that the children had created fine designs, rich in 
color, texture, and form in a satisfying medium. 


Author teaches, Ritenour Schools, St. Louis County, Missouri. 


PAPER MOSAICS 


Arather surprised Indian chief developed from paper scraps. 
A pot of paste and assorted pieces of scrap paper 


afforded the author’s students an opportunity to 
design the interesting paper mosaics illustrated. 


Texture was added from color sections of magazines. ESTELLE MILOVICH 





Fifth graders demonstrate a sensitivity to design in their paper mosaics, and come up with a variety of subject matter. 
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color - form - music 


VIRGINIA |. KILDOW 


Color and form come from inspiration of listening 
to music while working with the various materials. 
Scribble method is used as a point of departure in 
the pastel drawings illustrated with this article. 


From my experience and experiments as an artist and a 
teacher, | have concluded the greatest barrier to artistic pro- 
duction in the individual, is an inhibition from fear of manip- 
ulating materials and of nonproduction from inability to 
draw a straight line, as many put it. | surprise them, explain- 
ing we do not necessarily want a straight line, a curved one 
is more interesting and less monotonous. A theme on art 


education to be successful must produce in any individual 
an awakened interest sufficient to make him attempt a piece 
of art work, even though he knows he knows nothing about 
the subject. 

The key that unlocks the inspiration of one mind, will 
not work on another's, so we as art teachers must be con- 
stantly experimenting to find the tools, mediums, and mental 
thoughts to put into our words of stimulation to those who 
come under our supervision. To encourage and develop 
the aesthetic sense, or a feeling one gets of balance, pro- 
portion, etc., that we as artists know must be in an art work 
before it can be satisfying to the eye; we must learn to see 
with our heart and mind as well as to learn the rudimentary 
rules of artistic production. When this is explained my art 
students begin to see setups for paintings, designs, land- 
scapes and portrait work in a different light altogether. Their 
channel of inspiration is opened. They must digest the art 
problem in this manner before it can develop as their own 
inspiration entirely different from any other. We must manu- 
facture an atmosphere of freedom which is conducive to 
creativity either in a literal or an abstract sense. | teach art 
as a rule of life, not an exception. The student cannot make 
a mistake. 

An art teacher can greatly further her efforts if she will 
approach her students with a psychological and pathological 






A rub-a-line drawing made with pastels. The student listened to a recording and scribbled in rhythm to the music played. 
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Forms developed from scribble by outlining in black chalk. 


sense. Art in any form can be done so, if it is presented and 
approached in a manner contributing to these two fields. | 
have had verification of this from my students by their words 
and reactions. Most of my students have had little or no 
background in art. For that reason | have had to search for 
ways and means to reach them if | om to help them find what 
| know they will enjoy once they find it. | use music as my 
stimulus along with study of the individual and have found 
both successful as a medium of teaching. Our last three 
experiments proved quite interesting, enjoyable and very 
worth while. We used large sheets of water-color paper, 
creasing same in four parts to suggest the invisible line which 
could or could not be a separating point between theme 
suggestions for design purposes. Each student chose colors 
to match what he felt as the music stimulated him. | sug- 
gested, only if they were reminded of a form, they should 
put it down also. A\s they could listen for a form and inter- 
Some of the music suggested splashes, 
blocks, spatters, hand pressing, etc., which were most inter- 


pret it in color. 


esting, as an individual experience as well as design prop- 
erty. A large brush was used, and tips of fingers to do the 
spattering. After a time of responding to this stimulus, a pic- 
ture, abstraction or a design was suggested as a culmination 
of the work, 

Out of this inspiration the students’ reactions were most 
personal; also their criticisms came from themselves. In a 
manner they were teaching themselves, which after all is 
the most lasting way to learn. A teacher must make her 
students interested and confident of their ability in order for 
them to continue through the door of learning, which in this 
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Shapes derived from rhythmic lines drawn over each other. 


instance was art in whatever shape it might culminate. 
Another experiment was our cutting of shapes for balance 
derived from rhythmic lines drawn over each other from each 
of the four sides of a large sheet of paper. Some students 
drew with closed eyes. Old sheet music and black back- 
ground paper were used. Wallpaper books, plain, patterned 
and textured were cut up for main color elements. Colored 
chalk lines were also used to give continuity to an idea, 
balance a design or lend finality to an idea. 
developed quite personally in many ways. 


These works 
For instance in 
one case, a student had a color block of only wanting to use 
black and gray in his work. This opened his eyes to the 
monotony of his idea, and brought his mind to accept color. 

An experiment which proved most interesting was our 
rub-a-line drawings. For these we used large colored con- 
struction paper and chalks of various colors. Each ex- 
pression was done in a different colored chalk, in order to 
separate them from each other. We drew to music and 


rubbed the lines out, leaving a hint or a shadow line. In 


these lines we found fantastic shapes, pictures or designs. 
These were drawn over in black chalk. 
pictures were made. 


From these lines our 
These expressions were very free and 
spontaneous. 

These experiments have helped me to formulate the basic 
lessons | attempt to put across to my art classes and also my 
teacher training art classes, which | feel they can in turn use 
in their work. Basically art and color lend inspiration to life 
and if we but look and listen we can find it everywhere. 


Author teaches art at Heidelberg College, Tiffin, Ohio. 












RALPH M. PEARSON 


First of a series of articles on design, prepared for us just 
before the author's untimely death on April 27, 1958. 


In the beginning 


Editor's note: Several months before Ralph Pearson's death 
last spring we asked him if he would write for School Arrts 
a series of articles on design for those who have had very 
little training in art. It was agreed that he would attempt 
to stimulate the reader to actually work on design instead 
of simply theorizing. Because of his experience as founder 
of the Design Workshop, which had unusual success teaching 
through correspondence courses, we thought he could do the 
job if anybody could. He accepted the challenge, with all 
of its special problems, continued his work during a period 
of grief after the death of Mrs. Pearson, and had just about 
completed the series for the year when he passed away in 


his sleep. This series is, in a sense, his own memorial. 


EXPERIENCING CREATIVE DESIGN 


there is doodling 


Can you answer both parts of this question as it applies to 
anything—from dresses or hair-dos to rugs, houses, cathe- 
drals or pictures? What looks best? And why? Yes, it does 
make you stop and think, once you pay attention, doesn't 
it? What does look best, anyway? And why, indeed? The 
words can pour out of you or over you, but they are not 
answering the questions, you soon discover They can't 
answer them—for a very simple reason. The reason is that 
the answering depends on experiencing more than on think- 
ing. And, until your esthetic powers are developed in some 
degree, you can't experience creative design in a crowded 
lunch hour; you have to take time out to do the thing you 


want to experience; you have to make something that looks 


1. Doodles by a three-year-old serve as a form of communication for the youngster. He was “saying” different things to us. 
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better than something else, then ask the questions and answer 
carefully. To suggest ways and means of doing just that is 
the purpose of this series of articles. 


Let’s go haywire Jo start exploring-by-doing, in the vast 
field of pictures, let's do some stunts just to get limbered up. 
(Reasons can be explained later.) Take a pencil and piece 
of paper. Throw overboard all thoughts of subject or skill, 
all worrying, all thinking. Let's have an adventure—to see 
what will transpire when we escape from conscious mind and 
give emotion a chance. Decide in advance that you will 
doodle, or, to make it stronger, go haywire. Let the sky be 


2 Habit and convention are clearly indicated in both doo- 
dles shown. By young man who“ always does the same thing.” 
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the limit. Let anything happen—(and it will). Fill up a 
dozen scraps of paper in ten minutes. . . . Wasn't it fun? 
There is no mental strain—in doodling. 
Now stop and study the results. 
prises? Or, did you make conventional circles, as if prac- 
ticing penmanship? If the latter, it means that habit grabbed 
your pencil, that you did not find liberation, that you did the 
same old familiar thing. 


Are there any sur- 


If you do find surprises—in crazy 
zig-zags, OF Criss-crosses, Or smears or smudges, are they 
rather intriguing to look at? Is it amusing to discover you 
can go haywire? Do you have an urge to try again—just 
for fun? Go ahead and try again. But don't repeat. Get 
Try for moods. Let your- 
self become angry; what does the pencil do to express anger? 
Does it make smooth, flowing, “pretty’’ curves? No; it 


different sensations each time. 


breaks into jerky movements, quick jagged ones; your spirit 
is excited; the sensitive pencil becomes the same. It reflects 
the mood. You are experiencing ‘‘emotional release.”’ 
Now try the opposite—a peaceful, contented mood. How 
will the pencil react? Not the same, certainly. It can't be 
nervous and excited when you are calm; it also must calm 
down. 
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But how? You can't tell in advance, except in a 


general way; no one can. That's where the adventure comes 
in. You are conducting psychological experiments on your 
own soul, or, let's say, your personality. Every personality 
is different from others; hence, the “expression’’ of each 
will be automatically unique. Moods may be the same; 
everyone can be gay, sad or excited but each personality 
will express such identical moods differently. Try many 
moods—love, hate, storm, weariness, gayety, etc., just to see 
what happens. What will happen is that you will be ex- 
periencing ‘personality expression.” 

Already, then, you have received three dividend pay- 


ments just from doodling. An adventure. Emotional re- 


3 Doodle by a young man about to be married. The forms he 
developed are clearly repetitive and conventional in nature. 


rer 


lease. Personality expression. 


These are psychological 
dividends and valuable as a foundation on which to build 
works of art. But so far no art has invaded the scene. It 
You have set a stage congenial to the act of 
creation wherein lies the art of the ages. 


comes later. 


Doodling is fun Now let's look at a few results of doo- 
dling which may, or may not, be similarto yours. In Figure 1, 
a three-year-old, having watched his mother writing post- 
cards, grabbed a card and pen (left handy with sly intent) 
and ‘wrote’ a card to his granddad. We poor adults can't 
read exactly what he ‘‘said’’ but we can read what he felt. 
He was enjoying the ‘‘writing."’ He was ‘‘saying”’ different 
things—some loud and positive, some shy and doubtful. He 
changed subjects several times (along with movements) and 
had an afterthought, which completed his picture at the left 
end. He was having a grand adventure, was realizing an 
emotional freedom which he had not yet lost and expressing 
his personality quite happily, without knowing it. But none of 
these normally healthy items indicate he is—yet—a budding 
genius in art. 


In Figure 2, a young man in his twenties, when asked to 








doodle, responded with alacrity, saying, ‘“When | doodle, | 


always do the same thing."’ Which he proceeded to do—a 
line of circles, a line of vertical scribbles, all uniform, a third 
line that repeated the first two; the three lines were equally 
spaced. Not a surprise in sight. No hint of adventure or 
releasing of emotions and, to judge by results, he had no 
personality whatever to express. Habit and convention 
were in complete control. Compared to the three-year-old, 
he was missing all the fun, all the excitement—in doodling. 

Doodling makes good after-dinner entertainment and 
conversation. It has many psychological implications, which 
we are ignoring; our emphasis is on adventure in living 
slanted toward the esthetic excitements of creating and en- 
joying the harmonics of visual design, just as all people 
normally enjoy (whether or not they create them) the aural 
harmonics of sound design—in music, or of word and thought 
design in poetry and literature. Design, or ‘form,"’ perme- 
ates all the arts; it brings them to the life that is art. But, in 
pictures, it is the least comprehended because subject and 
skill have been allowed to steal the show and visual har- 
monics have been forgotten. Abstract pictures, without the 
distraction of subject, can become what | like to call pure 
visual music. Doodling can be a start in that direction. 
An uncle who doodles while telephoning also said he al- 
ways does the same thing. The ‘same thing’’ turned out to 
be an ocean liner condensed to five lines. He had been 
asked to avoid subjects but ‘‘couldn't think of anything else 
to do." Poor fellow; he was also missing all the fun. His 
doodle is too weak to reproduce. 

Figure 3, by a handsome young man about to be married, 
is repetitive-conventional, not a surprise in a carload. 
Incidentally, his bride-to-be is just the opposite—which 
tempts one to the psychological guess that she will liberate 
him—in doodling. He has a keen, alert mind, but that 
didn't help. 

Figure 4 is by a young lawyer who did dare and do 
adventurously, whereas his wife worked for fifteen minutes 
on a tight little conventional design that was the extreme 
opposite. His doodle is all surprise, all adventure, is emo- 
tionally free and easy—which has personality implications 
Can husbands liberate wives, or vice versa, pictorially speak- 
ing? But that gets into psychology and is taboo. 


Emotion plus intellect These few examples of doodling, 
plus your own, have profound implications in teaching art. 
The implications can be summed up in such words as Ad- 
venture, Liberation, Emotion and Originality. Since these 
articles are to be based on experiencing rather than theoriz- 
ing, | shall not be profligate with words; we shall see what 
happens. Herewith you see two creations which can be 
called emotionally eloquent—by a three-year-old and a 
lawyer—and two which announce themselves as emotionally 
sterile—by two adult intellectuals. To which classification do 
your own doodles belong? If the latter, don’t throw away 
the pencil. Reform is possible; you do have more or less of 
hidden reserves which can be resurrected. Habit is probably 





the guilty party, so all you have to do is dig it out and throw 
it into the ash can; then happy improvisation can take 
over. If you find yourself as eloquent as a three-year-old 
you are just plain lucky. 

In the next article | shall show more eloquent doodlings, 
one by a leading artist, and make some suggestions as to 
how you can begin to share in the even grander adventure 
of disciplining your released emotions. In the meantime, 
without any pressure from outside influence, exploit your 
own doodlings to the limit—to see what actually can happen 
when the lid is of. Age does not matter 


but daring and doing. 


Nothing matters 


Ralph M. Pearson, a pioneer for creative teaching in art, 
was author of The New Art Education, one of the best-known 
books in art education; as well as The Modern Renaissance 
in American Art. Both are published by Harper, New York. 
An artist trained in the old tradition, he embraced modern 
ideas with the Armory Show in 1913, and carried on a long 
career of teaching at various schools and colleges. He had 
a colorful career as an art critic, and never pulled his 
punches. He organized and conducted the Design W ork- 
shop, a correspondence school with a uniquely creative 
emphasis. He is perhaps best known for his interest in design, 
and he rejected modern art that ignored it. He gave freely of 
his time as advisory editor of School Arts. His death at 
the age of 74 leaves a void that will be difficult to fill. 


4 Doodle by young lawyer is emotionally free and easy, 
and somewhat adventuresome in contrast to other figures. 
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The question, “What did you do this summer?” never fails to 
VACAT 0) N Ml EMORI ES start children bounding in their seats and their hands waving 
in the air. Thus the first step in creative activity, that of 
stimulation, is set in motion. Every child wants to tell about 
some of his happiest times during the vacation. Some spent 
time on farms where they rode horses, picked berries, and 
helped make hay. Many of them went swimming in pools, 
creeks, lakes, or the old swimming hole. There were hours 
and days of fun in tree houses or fishing and camping in the 
mountains. One little girl remembered a storm she called 
the hurricane. The children were advised to put themselves 


“Show and Tell,” during these first days of school in their pictures and here they are in their own childlike 
interpretations. 


INTIN 


p 


JEAN O. MITCHELL 


will certainly be filled with happy reminiscences 
of summer freedom and adventure. It is a good time Jean O. Mitchell teaches art education classes, College of 
for children to portray their experiences in paint. Education, University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida. 


Nine-year-old Steve paints his summer tree house in woods. _—_ Eight-year-old Connie Jean calls painting “Two Pony Tails.” 
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“Most efficient when a small amount is used...holds paper 
together fast and forever,” says Mary Grace Johnston in her new 
book, Paper Shapes and Sculpture for Schools.* Teacher, author 
and master craftsman, Miss Johnston is the outstanding 
authority on all phases of this fascinating art. 







*Davis Publications, Inc 
Publishe 















Since 1754 





CRAFTINT-DEVOE SCHOOL WATER COLORS 


Art knows no age! And... quality art supplies are important to the youngest as well 
as the oldest! Craftint-Devoe, the oldest name in the manufacture of school water colors, has 
always been the standard for highest school specifications. All Craftint-Devoe School Water Colors 
are non-toxic... uniformly smooth...clear... brilliant intermix perfectly! Formulated with the same 
scientific exactness as fine artists’ colors... perfect for even the most advanced work! Every set is packaged 
in a metal box with mixing palette lid and includes a fine-quality brush. Choice of five inexpensive sets 


semi-moist or dry color cake. Your best assurance of obtaining the finest School Water Colors is to insist 







that they bear the Craftint-Devoe name...the standard for over two centuries! 


J 


WN Craftint 


THE CRAFTINT MFG. COMPANY 


NEW YORK + CLEVELAND + CHICAGO 


Main Office 
1615 Collamer Ave. Cleveland 10, Ohio 


Illustrated: Set No. 118 





eight semi-moist, half-pans and brush, list price, 75¢ 
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ADVANCED 


Flo-master | 


Felt Tip Pew 





Instant-Drying BOLD MARKS —FINE LINES 
in brilliant colors — on any surface 


A dramatic new teaching tool has 
come to America’s classrooms in the 
Flo-master Felt Tip Pen! With this 
neat, compact, precision-made in- 
strument, you can produce flash 
cards, posters, maps, signs, charts, 
music scores in less than one-half 
the time that other methods require. 

The Flo-master is always ready 
for immediate, on-the-spot use—no 
tedious bother of setting-up and 
storing paint, thinners, pallets, 
brushes, Described by eminent art- 
ists as “the most versatile graphic- 
arts instrument ever created,” the 
Flo-master handles with such facil- 
ity that teachers with only modest 
ability can achieve superior results. 

The new Flo-master School Bul- 
letin suggests dozens of additional 
ways—such as identification of stu- 








dents’ clothing and equipment—in 
which the Flo-master Pen can be in- 
valuable to you. For your free copy, 
return the coupon below. 

SHOWN: Advanced Flo-master > 
with ink and cleanser, Stock #AD- 
22A _. $3.90. Colorcraft sets, includ- 
ing 4 pens, 4 inks, cleanser and ex- 
tra felt tips, Stock #4AD-2A....$15 


CUSHMAN & DENISON 4 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY * CARLSTADT, N. J. 
Send copy of newest Flo-master School Bulletin 
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ADDRESS... 


ZONE....... STATE,........ 


PUTT LETTE] auauiry prooucrs ron 75 xeAns 
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Decorative Foil For collage, construc- 
tions, holiday decorations, party favors, 
and design experiments, you'll find a rich 
store of imaginative uses for a line of dec- 
orative, aluminum foils offered by Re- 
search Products Corp. Free samples of this 
exciting material are offered School Arts 
readers. The sample swatches we have 
show a variety of gay colors (red, green, 
gold and silver) made into interesting ex- 
pandable and mesh patterns. (The method 
of cutting the foil in the process of manu- 
facture makes the patterns and textural 
effects.) The foil is also available in rigid 
sheets, in the same colors. When the basic 
ingredients for an art activity call for imag- 
ination, texture and color, your students will 
find an excitingly new challenge in using 
this material. For your free swatches, in 
generous size, simply write Items of Interest 
Editor, School Arts, 189 Printers Bldg., 
Worcester 8, Mass., and ask for the alu- 
minum foil samples from Research Products. 


Art Room Planning As a reference and 
planning guide, you'll find many helpful 
suggestions in the new E. H. Sheldon Equip- 
ment Company catalog. This manufacturer 
of high quality, ‘educationally correct'’ 
units for art rooms offers you their 1958 
edition at no cost. It's a handsome catalog, 
printed in three colors, and appealingly 
displays and describes their complete 
line—from the newest developments in 
furniture and planning to those standard 
items that have stood the test of time and 
workability. Prepared with the help of 
prominent art educators, the floor plans of 
suggested layouts for art rooms will be of 
special interest; they locate various art 
activities within the rooms and recommend 
items of equipment appropriate to accom- 
modate them. For your free copy of this 52- 
page reference, planning and buying guide 
please write Items of Interest Editor, 189 
Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass., and ask 
for the latest Sheldon catalog. 


Art Materials Catalog The new Winsor 
and Newton, Inc. catalog of colors and 
materials for artists and designers has re- 
cently been made available at no cost to 
School Arts readers. Throughout the 80 
pages, size 8!9"’ x 11”, you'll find illustra- 
tions, descriptions, prices and specifications 
for ordering the complete range of art ma- 
terials offered: colors, brushes, paint boxes, 
canvas, palettes and trays, inks, easels, 
papers and boards, oils, varnishes and 
mediums, pens, accessories such as palette 
knives and cups, canvas pliers, and spe- 
cialty items. The format displays the 
items with compact efficiency and good 
taste. This is a quality catalog, symbolic 
of the high standards which have always 
characterized Winsor and Newton products. 
For your copy, address the company at 
902 Broadway, New York 10, New York. 
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With equal ease, you can make both 

Roman and Gothic characters without 

ever changing your brush! 

Patented STEEL BRUSH holds ink .. . 

no drip .. . no spatter... yet new design 

makes STEEL BRUSH far easier to 

clean. At your art supply store. 
MANY USES 

@ Auxiliary water color brush @ Poster color work 

@ Unusual textures, all media @ Opaque fill-ins 


© Large poster lettering @ Price tickets 
@ Palette knife for oils © Store signs 


Send for FREE lesson chart 


“SpeeosAl|’ 


STEEL BRUSH 


c. HowARD HUNT 


PEN COMPANY 
Camden, N. J. 
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BRILLIANT 


CERAMIC 


COLORS... 


Ready for 
instant use! 


No fuss! No muss! Just dab a brush into any 
of the 15 Liquid Overglaze or 15 Liquid 
Underglaze Colors and apply directly to 
your ware. Each set contains strong, deep 
colors. Easy to mix for intermediate shades 
or with white for pastels. There’s one full 
ounce of color in each underglaze jar; 1/10 
Ib. of color in each overglaze jar. Each 15- 
color set is attractively boxed with two 
multi-purpose brushes and instructions. Or- 
der today! 
ee eee ee ee ee eee eee ee ee ee a ED SS ES 


1B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Inc. SA 

| 45-47 Park Place, New York 7, N.Y. 

1 Gentlemen: Attached is my check for... 
[} Liquid Overglaze Set 


I will pay shipping charges. 
NAME : 


! 

1 

! 

! 

y AboRess___ 
| city/zone__ _ a 
! 

! 

1 

l 

1 
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() Send me the Drakenfeld catalog 
of prepared glazes, clay bodies, 
electric kilns and other ceramic 
supplies. 


“Drakenteld 


























An important new advance in $§fpol art brushes... 


Delta's constant research answers a 
troublesome problem. School chil- 
dren abuse brushes—yet these brushes 
must last through an entire year. 
Eventually, ferrules loosen from the 
handles—brushes become difficult to 
use — the children are deprived of 
their basic art tool. 


The answer? PERMALOCK! 


Delta has developed a new, exclu- 
sive process for bonding the ferrule 
to the handle so securely that it will 
not loosen or turn. Dipping in water 
or paint will not alter the bond in 
any way—it is totally unaffected by 
humidity and temperature changes. 
It is permanent! 


All “School Approved” brushes by 
Delta are PERMALOCKed. Another 
reason for Delta's continuing leader 
ship in the school art brush field—de 
serving your continuing confidence. 


Write on school stationery for descriptive folder 


: ref) 6 F- brush mfg. corp. 


and wall chart describing types of brushes and their uses in schools, 120 south columbus ave 


mount vernon, n.y 
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ONE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Fine lettering with a professional finish and drawings with a flair demand a flexibility found 
only in one family of pens... SPEEDBALL. Five proven styles... 36 versatile points pro- 
vide the right combination to meet every conceivable demand. “ 


" 
Helpful and comprehensive lettering icharts on request for only jPEECBAL| 
eight cents in stamps. 








Aayhouse 


c. Howaro HUNT ren co., camven 1, NEW JERSEY 


picked © » 
by professionals 


Reach for a Venus drawing pencil and get 
the sharper, clearer line (in all 17 degrees of 
hardness) your work demands. Venus 
homogenized lead holds a needle point 
longer, insures uniform smoothness, perfect 
smudge-free work. Pressure proofing seals 
the lead to the wood along its full length 
so the Venus is.stronger. Prove Venus su- 
periority for yourself. Send for the educa- 
tional brochure “Atomic Energy and You” 
and get a FREE Venus Drawing Pencil. 


VENUS 


drawing pencils 


VENUS PEN & PENCIL CORPORATION, HOBOKEN, N. J. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST Continued 


New Ceramic Catalog Amaco's new 
ceramic catalog, just off the press, intro- 
duces a number of new products in addition 
to 16 re-designed kilns, including both 
2350° and 2000°F. models. Of special 
interest is that Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
Inc. have extended their approval to cover 
18 Amaco electric pottery kilns and 3 metal 
enameling kilns as complete firing units. 
New colors and textures in high fire glazes 
for stoneware and procelain, and one-fire 
liquid glazes for brushing have been added 
to the glaze line. Two new products which 
will be welcome news to many potters are 
buff stoneware and red firing eathenware 
casting clays; both are available in dry and 
liquid form. For your free copy of this new, 
56-page Catalog No. 44, write Ceramic 
Department, American Art Clay Company, 
Indianapolis 24, Indiana. 


Camera Club A new booklet, Managing 
the High School Camera Club, is now avail- 
able without charge to school principals, 
guidance counselors and others interested, 
from Eastman Kodak Company. Among 
subjects discussed in the eight-page brochure 
are how clubs get started, the club and the 
school, membership, plan of operation, how 
to set up a constitution, who should be the 
club's officers, the physical setup, the school 
camera, and outside resources necessary. 
Managing the High School Camera Club 
may be obtained by writing Sales Service 
Division, Eastman Kodak Company, Roch- 
ester 4, New York, and asking for Publica- 
tion No. T-50. 


George O. Davis, Jr. 


New Representative Binney & Smith, 
Inc., announce the appointment of a new 
sales representative in their Southeastern 
Division. Mr. George O. Davis, Jr., of 
Charlottesville, Virginia, will represent the 
Binney & Smith line of educational and 
commercial art supplies in Virginia and 
North Carolina. He is assisting Mr. Wayne 
King in these states. Mr. Davis was born in 
Onancock, Virginia and holds a B.A. de- 
gree and ‘an M.S. degree in Geography 
from the University of Virginia. He was 
formerly Geography consultant and repre- 
sentative for A. J. Nystrom & Co., Chicago. 


EASY-TO-USE 
“BRUSH-ON” 
SCHOOL GLAZES 


Take the guesswork out of ceramic class¢ 
with reliable Re-Ward prepared gla: 
underglazes. Complete line of foolproof 
products for schools, available at budget prices. 
Nothing to add... use direct from jars.. Pre 
tested at factory for sure-fire results. 

e No fuss... nomuss.. 
e 33 school glazes 


e 41 underglazes 


- no waste 
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Write for detail d 


RE-WARD 
CERAMIC COLOR MFRS., INC. 


1985 Firestone Blvd., Los Angeles, California 
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good tools for 


BLOCK 
SING 
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LINOLEUM CUTTERS 
WATER SOLUBLE AND OIL INKS 
excellent low-cost value 
powerful chuck 
hand-ground steel cutters 
Speedball Press and Brayers 
¢ free lesson plans—write today 
Order Speedball products from any 
school supply house : 


C. HOWARD HUNT 
PEN COMPANY 
Camden 1, New Jersey 


A SPONSOR OF NATIONAL SCHOLASTIC AWARD 
FOR BLOCK PRINTING 








0. HOMMEL 
the world’s 

most complete 
Ceramic 
Supplier 

















= ENGOBE STAINS 
PREPARED CLAY BODIES 
OVERGLAZE COLORS 
GLASS COLORS 
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“ GOLD-PLATINUM- 

rf LUSTRES 

al for glass and china 
a CHEMICALS, FRITS 

3 KILNS—all types 

ia 


WOOD MODELING 
TOOLS 


TURNING TOOLS ? 

BRUSHES—for decorating; 

S > DECORATING WHEELS © 

ip) BRASS WIRE SIEVES 

‘GE ASBESTOS GLOVES 
© and MITTENS 


NDERGLAZE PENCI 
and CRAYONS 


BRUSHES 
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FREE 


HOMMEL CATALOG 


Write for your copy to- 
day. Profusely illustrated. 
In addition, you can write 
for technical information 
and aids in formulating 
various glazes. 





“The World's Most Complete Caramie Suppliers” 


rHe O. HO 


SA-958 PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 
West Coast Warehouse, Laboratory & Office 
4747 E. 49th Street, Los Angeles, California 
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New Kiln A new kiln offered by Harrop 
Ceramic Service Company has been de- 
signed especially for school use. Called 
Schooline, the kiln operates up to 2000°F. 
and carries the catalog designation MR- 
18C. A variety of controls are available, 
most frequently specified for school use is a 
temperature limiting control which protects 
the kiln from overheating and allows for 
firing at night without attention. For com- 
plete specifications, prices and other details 
on this and other models approved by 
Underwriters’ Laboratory, please write 
Harrop Electric Furnace Division of Harrop 
Ceramic Service Company, 3470 East Fifth 
Avenue, Columbus 19, Ohio. 
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Drawing Pencils The American Crayon 
Company of Sandusky, Ohio, has recently 
added five grades of art pencils to their line 
of basic art materials. After thorough test- 
ing and research, the five most popular 
grades selected were pencils for drawing, 
sketching, outline drawing, rendering and 
deep shading. This series of pencils offers 
the artist a wide range of techniques for 
using this versatile medium. In addition 
this company offers two new erasers: the 
Prang Hylite kneaded rubber eraser and the 
Prang Deliclear soft rubber eraser. Your 
Prang representative or school supply store 
will be glad to show you these new pencils 
and erasers 
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Slides The Charles Beseler Company of 
East Orange, New Jersey, is introducing a 
new technique in visual instruction. Called 
Clear-A-Slide Kit, the item enables teach- 
ers to make color transparencies and project 
them immediately before a class. The fully 
equipped kit is available in 4 sizes from 
34%" x 4” to 10” x 10”, Pencils and 
treated vinyl slides are used. The writing 
is made permanent, fade-proof and smudge- 
proof by spraying the vinyl slides with a 
special spray which dries in a moment and 
the slide is ready for projection. The Clear- 
A-Slide Kit is designed for use with over- 
head projectors (Vu-Graph). Further in- 
formation is available from Beseler at 219 


South 18th Street, East Orange, N. J 








where would I 
get color slides of 
the world’s art 

of every era? 


from the 
educator- 
recommended 
archives of the 


AMERICAN LIBRARY 
COLOR SLIDE CO0:! 


14,000 Master Slides of the 
World’s Art in Color. 
250,000 Color Slides in stock 
for immediate delivery. 


Slides mounted in glass and 
labeled, in paper mounts, or as 
unmounted film. (For economy 
buyers who mount their own, we 
supply film cut to fit any 2” x 2” 
mount or mask.) 

Selection Service: you may 
obtain unmounted Color Slides 
which you are invited to examine 
before placing your order. 
Unique variety of “survey 
course” slide packages. 

Free quality Slide Projectors 
given with “collection” purchases 





SPECIAL 
INTRODUCTORY OFFER! 


This new Art Compendium & Color Slide 
Reference Index contains 24 individually 
bound brochures covering 14,000 — 
ine world’s monumental works of art 
from “the Old Stone Age to the present 
Compiled by art historians alphabetically 
and chronologically by classification . 
it’s a “must” for everybody and anybody 
interested in art education, ap reciation 
and creation! Complete set plus hand- 
some binder (a $2 value) and free sample 
slide — all for just $5! Limited offer, write 
today! 


American Library Color Slide Co., Inc. 
Dept. S, 222 W. 24rd St., NYC It 


(0 Please send complete Art Compendium 
Set, sample slide, and special binder — 


0 I enclose $5 
0 Bill me for $5 plus postage 
(C) Please sefd me further information on 


your art slide service. 
NAME 
INSTITUTION 


ADDRESS. 


ciTy. seeeee «+ ZONE,, .STATE.... 


SAY YOU SAW IT IN SCHOOL ARTS 
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In recent times a great deal has been written and published 
on the subject of prehistoric cave painting. The many new 
revealing discoveries that have been made have given fresh 
interest to this early art form. It may very well be that our 
current concern with the ‘art’ in all art forms, regardless of 
when or by whom they were produced, has enabled us to 
look upon these works from a remote past with an unbiased 
and purely artistic eye. Yet with our ever-widening scope 
of knowledge of the old and strange art of cave painting, 


perhaps much less is known of the Rock Paintings found in 
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Drawings by author from “Rock Paintingsin South Africa,” by Dorothea F. Bleek; Methuen, London. 


many regions of South Africa. For many of us little more is 
known of this part of the world than diamond mines, 
apartheid and “Cry the Beloved Country.” 

These rock paintings, scattered throughout the country- 
side, are quite similar in many respects to the early cave 
paintings. They possess, however, distinctive and singular 
characteristics all their own. In the first place, they are 
usually smaller in size. And, as their name suggests, they 
were painted on rocks outside as well as inside a cave. 


There is an almost endless range of subject matter treated 
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in these paintings that have a function in the life of the 
Bushmen, the natives who are chiefly responsible for these 
works. A\s to size, it is said that some of the paintings 
measure as little as twenty-two inches in width. A number 
of examples have been found on overhanging cliffs, holes in 
hillsides, and some in deeper, grottolike caves. Cave 
paintings usually date from prehistoric times while some 
rock paintings are known to have been executed no more 
than one hundred years ago. 

The meanings of these works are as varied as the subjects 
treated: hunters at the chase; battles between rival tribes; 
the elephant, zebra, antelope and giraffe ambling or gallop- 
ing across the country; costumed ceremonial dancers; 
elegantly attired chieftans; women doing the family chores, 
others bathing in the river; abstractly symbolic designs; 
mysterious and imaginative forms and figures; an almost 
endless parade of ihemes and of styles in depicting them. 
In all of these works there is a charm, an elegance, and a 
sense of artistry surprisingly rare. They are not “primitive” 
as one might mistakenly suppose. There is a “knowing- 
ness," even a sophistication, in the handling of these pro- 
vocative works. Some are quite naturalistic, others ex- 
tremely distorted toward a more compelling expressiveness. 
Yet the distortions should not be construed as a lack of 
ability to draw or design on the part of the artist. There 
was definite purpose and understanding in whatever style 
or manner of representation the artist undertook to employ. 
And they were truly “‘artists."’ They were held in high 
esteem by other members of the tribe because of their special 
abilities. A story, related by a European traveler in South 
Africa during the Boer War, describes the last known Bush- 
man artist who “had ten small horn pots hanging from a belt, 
each of which contained a different color. The informant 
of the writer told him that he saw the belt, that there were 
no two colors alike, that each had a marked difference from 
the rest.” 

Many stories have been told about the cultural mean- 
ings of these paintings, of their relationship to the folklore, 
customs and beliefs of the natives. But for our purpose here, 
let us simply consider them as works of art and examine the 
artist's venture into the creative and inventive portrayal of his 
subject. In figure one in the accompanying illustration, we 
see a hunter disguised with an antelope hide, crouching as 
he stalks his prey. The forms here are graceful, easy flowing 
and simple in contour. An extraordinary sense of design 
(semiabstract) characterizes the drawing of the antelope 
hide. The masklike painting of the face of the hunter is 
imaginatively conceived and executed. The dots beneath 
the figure, formally designed, represent the spoor, or tracks, 
of the hunted animal. Figure two depicts a warrior, one of a 
number of tribesmen engaged in battle with an enemy tribe 
The characterization is forceful, in the fearless gesture of the 
hunter. But of particular interest is the rendering of the 
shield, enlarged to stress its importance. Usually con- 
structed of dried animal skin, it is elaborately decorated 
The large center form surrounded by the spots creates an 


imposing effect. Such a shield must have been proudly 
carried by so gallant a fighter, and its artistic adornment 
must have been as highly prized as its protective value. 

Purely abstract designs were painted by the Bushman. 
Several examples are shown in figure three. Their meaning 
is not known now, yet we can be well aware of their power 
and strength as forms. Their boldness in no way detracts 
from their fineness of conception. In the treatment of more 
representational subjects, the Bushman artist was at his 
best with the ostrich and domestic cattle: figure four. While 
retaining naturalistic appearances, there is graceful move- 
ment. The essence of the animal is there, although certain 
liberties of artistic invention have been taken. Figure five 
is called a “water thing.” The line rendering is done in a 
decorative manner, somewhat abstract or “‘unreal,"’ in keep- 
ing with the nature of this mysterious, make-believe animal. 
Another imaginatively conceived mythical animal is shown 
in figure six. 

There must be many thousands of such fine examples of 
Bushman art in existence. Although these artists would not 
have understood the word “‘art,"’ as we have come to know it 
and use it, they nevertheless take their proper places among 
all true artist-creators. For they brought to their expression 
deep insight, artistic sensibility and sensitivity, imagination, 
occasional humor, yet, at all times, seriousness of purpose. 
Recall if you will the “‘limitation’ of Braque. Certainly 
these artists had their limitations and not all of them were 
self-imposed as was the case with Braque. Their culture, 
knowledge, tools, even their purposes were limited. They 
lived a simple tribal life. They knew only the immediate 
and compelling problems of a restricted life based on certain 
habits and customs. Their tools were indeed limited: colors 
were derived from clay, vegetable dyes, carbon, and, at 
times, blood of animals; ostrich plumes generally served 
the artist in the application of his colors. 

In the final analysis these limitations are superficial 
For the limitations of a world and of means can never re- 
strict human effort, thought and creativity; their transcenden- 
tal power is boundless. The highest levels of achievement 
by man are reached through his expressive and esthetic 
urges. A\nd it is through the exercise and realization of 
these urges that all men, no matter how far they may be 
separated in time, space, and modes of living, are one. 


Hale A. Woodruff is professor of art education, New York 
University, and council member of the National Committee 
on Art Education. He is a well-known painter and teacher. 
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No Wonder Students 
do Better with 
Alphacolor Pastels! 





e Every stick is firmly ex- 
truded (Not molded)—less 
breakage no mess and 
waste e A perfect sequence 
of distinective—smooth 
working colors — 48 in all 
eUniform structure 
throughout — no gritty 
spots — Splendid coverage 
e Assortment at 12, 24 or 
48 colors—and boxes of any 
one color e Award winning 
box is shown below—it has 
a convenient plastic work 


Send for the complete 
Alphacolor Story! 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 
CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 


MANUFACTURERS OF: CHALKBOARD, CHALK, 
ERASERS, ART MATERIALS, MAPS, GLOBES. 





ITEMS OF INTEREST Continued 


Crafts Catalog The new edition of the 
O-P Craft Company Catalog, No. 59, has 
recently been published and is yours for the 
asking. It lists, describes and illustrates a 
wide assortment of basic items ready for 
your pupils to decorate with original de- 
signs and colorful media. For example, 
you'll find wooden trays, bowls, plates, 
buttons, rings and boxes in a variety of 
sizes; cork for easy cutting into various 
shapes; basswood for carving; linoleum for 
block printing; and sturdy mats in several 
shapes for decorating and for bases in paper 
sculpture work. In addition, you may bor- 
row for group showings a series of colored 
slides illustrating some of the methods sug- 
gested for decorating the items. For your 
free copy of their latest catalog, please 
write O-P Craft Company, Sandusky, Ohio 
and ask for Catalog No. 59. 


ew 
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Black Light An inexpensive, complete 
package that contains all of the equipment 
necessary to get started in the world of 
black light is now being offered by Herbach 
& Rademan, Inc. The package contains the 
basic light source, a rugged ballast, a 
starter, starter socket, lamp mounting, 
switch, line cord, and information you'll 
need to assemble the separate parts. Also 
included are 9 colors of black light chalk 
and three 2-ounce bottles of black light 
water colors. For complete details, write 
Herbach & Rademan, Inc., 1204 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania. 


Felt Tip Marker A new, 12-page book- 
let from Speedry Products, Inc., gives 77 
ways for using their marking device called 
Magic Marker. In addition to its use in 
school, there are suggested uses at home, 
business and industry, and for other pur- 
poses such as marking sports equipment. 
For art classes, the marker is suggested for 
signs and posters, drawing, design experi- 
ments and other uses where a free bold 
stroke is indicated. The handy cylinder fits 
snugly into small hands and the ink from 
the felt tip will mark on any surface: foil, 
waxed paper, wood, metal, glass, plastic— 
anything at all. Markers are available in 
13 colors of ink. For your free copy of the 
booklet, please write Items of Interest 
Editor, 189 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, 
Mass. Ask for the Magic Marker booklet. 


SAY YOU SAW IT 
IN SCHOOL ARTS 





BOOKS 


Collage and Construction in Elementary and Junior 


High Schools, Lord $5.95 
Creative Expression with Crayons, Boylston 3.95 
Exploring Papier Mache. Betts 6.00 


Guatemala Art Crafts, deLemos, Cloth Binding 5.75 
Paper Binding 3.50 


Mask Making, Creative Methods and Techniques, 
Baranski 5.50 


Murals for Schools, Randall 5.95 
Paper Shapes and Sculpture for school use, Johnston 4.75 
Paper Sculpture, Johnston 3.75 
Planning and Producing Posters, deLemos 3.75 


Weaving, Pottery and Puppetry, delemos 


PORTFOLIO 
Art Metal Crafts, delLemos 


Order from the following sources, 
or Davis Publications, Inc. 
Printers Building 
Worcester 8, Massachusetts 


ALABAMA: 

Standard School Service, 3827 First Ave. N., Birmingham 6 

CALIFORNIA: 

Sather Gate Book Shop, 2335 Telegraph Avenue, Berkeley 4 
roman, Inc., 383 So. Pasadena Avenue, Pasadena 

COLORADO: 

American School Supply Co., 1514 Arapahoe St., Denver 2 

ILLINOIS: 

Beckley-Cardy Co., 1900 N. Narragansett, Chicago 29 

A. C. McClurg & Co., 333 East Ontario Street, Chicago 

LOUISIANA: 

F. F. Hansell Bros., 131 Carondelet Street, New Orleans 12 

Jenkins Book Co., 740 St. Charles Avenue, New Orleans 12 

MASSACHUSETTS: 

Campbell and Hall, Inc., 989 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 17 

J. L. Hammett Co., Kendall Square, Cambridge 42 

H. R. Huntting Co., 29 Worthington Street, Springfield 

MINNESOTA: 

St. Paul Book and Stationery Co., 55 East Sixth St., St. Paul 1 

MISSOURI: 

Hoover Bros., Inc., 1020 Oak Street, Kansas City 6 

NEW JERSEY: 

Baker and Taylor Co., Route 22, Hillside 

J. L. Hammett Co., 2393 Vaux Hall Road, Union 

NEW YORK: 

Acme Code Company, 507 West 33rd Street, New York 1 

American News Co., 131 Varick Street, New York 13 

American Seating Co., 935 West Genesee Street, Syracuse 4 


J. L. Hammett Co., 89 Broad Street, Lyons 
Peckham Little Co., 232 West 18th Street, New York 


NORTH DAKOTA: 

Northern School Supply Co., Fargo 

OKLAHOMA: 

Dowling, Inc., 2nd and Broadway, Oklahoma City 

Oklahoma Seating Co., 19 W. Main Street, Oklahoma City 2 
OREGON: 

J. K. Gill Co., 408 S.W. Fifth Avenue, Portland 4 
PENNSYLVANIA: 

William M. Bains, 1808 Ranstead Street, Philadelphia 3 
Garrett-Buchanan Co., 12 South 6th Street, Philadelphic 6 
TENNESSEE: 

Tennessee Book Company, 126 Third Ave. No., Nashville 3 
TEXAS: 

Hoover Bros., Inc., 1305 North 14th Street, Temple 

The Methodist Publishing House, 1910 Main Street, Dallas 1 
Practical Drawing Co., 2205 So. Lamar Street, Dallas 2 
WASHINGTON: 

John W. Graham & Co., 707-711 Sprague Avenue, Spokane 6 
CANADA (prices slightly higher): 


Moyer School Supplies Ltd., Moncton, Montreal, Toronto, 
Winnipeg, Saskatoon, and Edmonton 








PERFECT ANSWER 
for Teachers and Pupils! 


NEW! ,___—f 


NON-PENETRATING 
ODORLESS 
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5]: 
REFILLS MARK 
“ COLOR 
5 
Now get brilliant in- 
PS tense color you can 
4 eradicate or wash off if 
> oun you want to in a new 
COLORS companion to famous 
Speedry Magic Marker 
... See the amazing 
2 
12 Cpeedn Durabie......yet FRRemovabie!” 
” maqic marker: 
DRIES INSTANTLY ON POROUS 
aul 1 SURFACES + NON-PENETRATING 


Patented 


ODORLESS 


No spill, fill or leak in patented ‘‘no 
loose ink’ Speedry ‘‘Capac”’ Magic 
Markers and Brushpens. Just lift 
the cap and get perfect, uniform 
feed. Only Speedry offers 20 years’ 
leadership in specialized inks and 
devices for marking, stamping, 
stencilling 










-ity 2 Speedry 
permanent 
MAGIC MARK- 
ER instant -dry, 
waterproof, for 
paper, metal, Speedry 
glass, any sur- MAGIC 
face or material. MARKER 
6 BRUSHPEN 
T]c Gold finish metal 
Brushpen 
je 3 99c 
las 1 


FREE 


cane 6 “77 ways to use magic marker” 


SPEEDRY PRODUCTS, INC. 
Dept.SA-2, Richmond Hill 18, N.Y. 


sronto, 












Your Assurance of Superior Quality at 






Malfa Oil Colors 
in Studio Size Tubes 


4° x 1"°—48 COLORS 


Be, * 


Your School Art Budget Prices. . . 


merweeees MALFA pe 
OIL COLORS-WATER COLORS 


Ss) oe 





=FRHE® 


No need to compromise quality for 
price if you buy MALFA Oil and Water Malfa 
Colors. They are pure, brilliant and 
reliable with excellent working prop- 
erties and brush response. 

Both lines conform to specifications 
of the American Artist Professional 
League. Oil Colors conform to CS98-42. 


Water Colors 


in Tubes 


3° x Ye" —48 COLORS 


Color Cards and Price Lists on Request 


F. WEBER CO. 


MANUFACTURING ARTISTS’ COLORMEN SINCE 1853 
Philadelphia 23, Pa. 


St. Louis 1, Mo. 





Specify “MALFA” — Through Your Weber Dealer or School Supply Distributor 
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PREPARED CERAMIC COLORS 
offer Teachers and Students 


» TYPES OF EASY-TO-USE UNDERGLAZES 


"Smooth, intermixable, water-soluble colors" 


GLAZES 


“Innumerable glaze combinations" 


» TYPES OF BEAUTIFUL INTERMIXABLE 
y 


“Glossy to satin smooth clear matt finishes" 


p> ion OF EXCELLENT CLEAR GLAZES 


Write for complete information on Ceramichrome’s 
brush-on one-fire ceramic colors and glazes that are the 
solution to promoting a more balanced and successul 
school ceramic art program. 


CERAMICHROME LABORATORIES, 
2111 West Slauson Ave., Los Angeles 47, Calif 





B & | POTTERY MAKER 


POWER-DRIVEN, VARIABLE SPEED 
Only 


$97.90 


less 
motor & 

belt 
f. 0. b. 





Professional features, never before available atsuch 
a popular price! Versatile enough for advanced 
craftsmen, yet simple enough for beginners’ use 
Precision built, compact, portable. Mounts any- 
where. New variable speed reducer with adjustable 
foot controls provides speed range from 38 to 130 
r.p.m. Built-in water container, attached wedging 
wire, reversible 9-inch throwing head with recess 
for molding plaster bats. Ideal for school or home 
studios. Order by mail now. 
plete literature. 


B&l MANUFACTURING C0., Dept. SA, Burlington, Wis 


.. or write for com 
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%0-P CRAFT C0’ 








Basic Crafts for Design- 
Decoration. 
Write for Catalog 


SANDUSKY, OHIO 








TEACHERS’ BUYING GUIDE 


Fully illustrated with hundreds of art and calt 
items to help make your teaching easier re 
sults more exciting You're sure to find a wide 
variety of items to fit your every need. Write 
today for Teachers’ Buying Guide free to 
teachers 


DWINNELL ART & CRAFT SUPPLY 


Dept. SA-98 2312 National Road Wheeling, W. Va 
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MAMEDIA-? 


ALL PURPOSE 
_— PAINT 


NOW IN 24 OZ. JAR IN DRY FORM 
(Just add water to consistency desired) 
ask for ¥ 124 
WRITE TODAY FOR FREE LITERATURE—DEPT. SA 
Nu Media is a Sustaining Member of N.A.E.A. 
NU MEDIA * FARIBAULT, MINN. 


FREL 


© Shapes © Jewelry Find- 
ings © Enamels (in shaker- 
top, unbreakable bottles) 
©@ Kilns © Exclusive Im- 
ported Tools 


THE JEWELRY CRAFTSMAN CO. 
139 N. Wabash Ave. Chicago 2, Illinois 
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BENEATH 


A CHILD'S 
BOLD STROKE 


magnificent 


No. 188 
8 jumbo colors 
in set-up box 


All COLOR CRAFT products carry "| |"e 
a non-toxic seal—your positive . 
‘assurance that they containno ¢ 
harmful ingredients 


%, ¢ 
“Teer 


Crayons so good... 
=” they're packaged in gold. 


ADVANCE CRAYON & COLOR CORP. 
136 Middleton Street + Brooklyn 6, New York 
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color 
craft 


No. 148 NF “ 
Rainbow Nis ee 

assortment a be 

of 48 colors. Chest-style box. 


hexagon 


non-roll 
crayons 
of unusual quality and versatility... 


Yes, little students find greater flexibility and 
sureness in the uniform texture and easier blend- 
ing qualities of COLOR CRAFT crayons. These 
brilliant crayons resist softening, won't bend or 
break easily and are longer lasting than ordi- 
nary crayons. 


The functional hexagon shape provides the ideal 
working grip—and prevents crayons from rolling 


For accurate identification, the name of each 
color is printed on the wrapper, which also 
matches the crayon color. 


Choose COLOR CRAFT for your classroom . . . the 
crayons that excel in quality and performance. 


ADVANCE CRAYON & COLOR CORP. 

136 Middleton Street, Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 

Please send me FREE COLOR CRAFT crayons sample 
and catalog. | would like to be convinced they belong 
in my classroom 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY. 
School No 
How many pupils in class 




















ITEMS OF INTEREST conned 


Brush Catalog Delta Brush Company 
offers you at no cost a copy of their catalog 
of brushes. The brushes covered in the cata- 
log are those made especially for school 
use. You'll find clear and precise speci- 
fications and descriptions of the many types 
and grades of brushes offered to schools, 
hints on their uses and how to care for them 
to insure longer life. Examples of each 
type of brush are illustrated, followed by 
complete information you'll need for order- 
ing. For your free copy of this helpful, 
28-page catalog, please write Items of 
Interest Editor, School Arts Magazine, 189 
Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass., and 
ask for the latest Delta Brush catalog 


Jewelry Catalog A new catalog pub- 
lished by Sam Kramer, 29 West 8th St., 
New York 11, N. Y., offers you many un- 
usual and standard items for use in jewelry 
making and related crafts. In addition to 
listing a complete line of semi-precious 
stones, the catalog carries such unusual 
items as elephant ivory, stag horn, porcu- 
pine quills, rare woods, bone beads, blister 
pearls and other oddities of interest to the 
craftsman. You'll also find illustrated sug- 
gestions for making, by the caging method, 
a variety of jewelry items. Sam Kramer 
also carries a complete line of jewelry tools 
and supplies, and you'll find them illustrated 
and priced in the catalog. For your copy 
of the catalog, send 25 cents to Mr. Kramer 
at the address given above. 


Tacking Device A unique device thot 
automatically places tacks and reclaims them 
for subsequent use is offered by Colorfix 
Import Company. Called the Tack-N- 
Taker, this multi-purpose instrument requires 
only a push of the hand to “tak or take."’ 
The precision engineered tool stores its own 
“ammunition” in an easily-filled magazine. 
The four-inch tubular device is designed for 
needs commonly filled by tacks, push pins, 
staples, tape and similar contrivances; the 
three-pronged tacks are designed to easily 
penetrate such materials as wood, cork, 
fiberboard and linoleum, remaining secure 
until removed by the Tack-N-Taker. Further 
information from Colorfix Import Company, 
1409 Willow Street, Minneapolis 3, Minn 
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SCHOOLINE KILNS 


of Pere 






° “Alle ow  iesans 


® For Class-Room and 
Laboratory 


* Controlled Firing 
© Underwriters’ Approved 


New Underwriters’ 
Approved kilns incor- 
porate all features prov- 
en most useful in school 
and laboratory work. 
Each of 3 heating circuits 
(for low, medium, high 
speeds) gives fully even 
heat distribution and 
close temperature con- 
trol . . . MR series for Cone 04 (2000° F.), 
MRH series for Cone 8 (2300° F.). Clean design 
with no protruding switches or other equip- 
ment ... outside dimensions in table below 
are maximum clearances needed. Full yoke 
door cannot sag or bend out of alignment. 

Automatic temperature controlling system 
available. Eliminates all manual control . . . 
completely safe to start firing at end of day 
with no further attention, no worry about 
over-firing. Automatic control also makes it 
easy to reproduce same firing treatment time 
after time ... assures consistently high quality 




















ware. 
MR-14C MR-18C 
MRH-14C MRH-18C 
Firing Chamber 
Width 14 18 
Depth 14 18 
Height 15 19 
Cu. Ft. 1.7 3.5 
Outside Dimensions 
Width 31% 38 
| Depth 28, 34 
Height 59" 65" 





Write for complete information on all Har- 
rop “Schooline” kilns . . . Top-Loading and 
Side-Loading models, bench or floor, metallic 
or non-metallic resistors. Also available are 
Harrop glazes, under-glazes, clays, plaster, kiln 
furniture and supplies. 


Harrop Electric Furnace Division 


OF HARROP CERAMIC SERVICE CO. 
Dept. S, 3470 E. Fifth Ave., Columbus 19, Ohio 


ARTISTS’ PERMANENT OIL COLORS 


America's first and still America’s finest 


popular priced oil colors... 


Favored by 


students and professionals alike for their 
brilliance, permanence, consistency 


J 


and brushing quality. 


TALENS & SON INC., UNION, N. J. 

















Here's a buy! 
ARTISTA FRESCOL at half price 


No. 0-55 
Regularly 
$1.00 










- FRESCOL== 






5 colors 
eee & TH CO mem ree rey and brush 
Our Price $6.60 Dozen $72.00 gross 


Write on your letterhead for 200- Ca 3 


page catalogue “An Encyclopedia 
ef Art Supplies” 


ARTHUR BROWN & — Inc. 
2 West 46th St. New York 36, N. Y. 





© DRILL 
° CUT 
° SAW 

















e REAM 


For the Wood 
Carver * Car- 
penter 


PLASTICS ° 
PLASTER * FORMICA « MASONITE 


PLYBOARD 


PLASTER BOARD « LEATHER 
COLD RUBBER ° LUMBER 
FIBERGLASS, 


#1 Length 2%” x 4” 
diameter $1.40 
#2 Length 444” x 4” 
diameter $1.60 


#3 Length 2” 


#4 Length 4%” x 5/16” $2.75 
#5 Length 244” x 11/32” $1.95 


#6 Length 7” 
Set of 6 in Pla 


FOR ANY 


Send check o 


x 5/16” $1.65 SIZES 
x 11/32” $3.25 

stic Bag Spec. Price $11.95 
CONVENTIONAL 


V4" POWER DRILL 


f money order. We ship prepaid 


Ten day full money back guarantee. Catalog free 
on request. BeeVel Products, 2249 Federal Ave., 


Los Angeles 6: 


4, Calif. Dept. 6. 



















CRAFTOOLS 
for PRINTMAKERS’ 
SUPPLIES 


JAPANESE BARENS 
PRINTING BRUSHES 
HANDMADE PAPERS 
ETCHING PRESSES 
PRINTING PRESSES 
LITHO STONES 


Send for Complete Catalog of Supplies 
for ETCHING @ LITHOGRAPHY @ WOODBLOCK PRINTING 


CRAFTOOLS, INC. 


DEPT. SA 396 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 13, W. Y. 
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Select Your Own 


PRECIOUS STONES 


Inspiring collections sent on 30 day 
approval ‘ay only for what you keep 
Expertly cut and polished Amethyst, topaz, 
Jade, etc s, bracelets, pendants, 


For rn 
earrings. WRITE TODAY! 50¢ and UP 


ox 15 


JOHN J. BARRY CO. DETROIT 31, MICH, 


IMPORTE 


RS OF PRECIOUS STONES 





FREE COLOR CATALOG 
Lists over 95 different imported 
mosaic tiles in ceramic, glassand 
porcelain. Also rare Byzantine 
smalti available. If $1 remitted, 
32-page book ART & APPLI- 
CATION OF MOSAIC TILE 
will also be sent, post-paid. Generous school 
discounts on bulk orders 


Order today from International Crafts, Inc. 


Dept. K-2, 325 W. Huron, Chicago 10, Illinois 
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art 


TEACHING IDEAS 
AND TECHNIQUES 


*List of many recom- 
mended books will be 


sent upon your request. 








ORDER TODAY 


CREATIVE HANDS BOOKSHOP 


189 Printers Building ¢ Worcester 8, Massachusetts 


Please send book(s) | have circled: 2 a: i a a 


My payment is enclosed. (_] Send bill payable in 30 days. 


Name 
Street 


City 
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A variety of subjects and methods for both art and 
classroom teachers. Write for other books available* 


A Enameling Art on Metal, by Edward Winter. Photos 
showing progressive stages plus concise, readable text com- 
bine to give beginner and professional help and inspiration in 
this fascinating craft. 160 pages, fully illustrated. $9.75 


B Art Education: Its Means and Ends, by Italo L. de 
Francesco. A comprehensive study of art education, empha- 
sizing its need and its integration with other learning experi- 
ences. Reports activities in many schools. 650 pages. $6.75 


C Artin the Schoolroom, by Manfred L. Keiler. Revised 
edition of a book written to give practical help to elemen- 
tary teachers with little or no formal training in art. 130 
tested art activities for year-round use. 230 pages. $4.50 


D Creative and Mental Growth, by Viktor Lowenfeld. 
Third and revised edition of a pioneer text in art education. 
Book discusses various stages of creative growth of the child 
and development, using diferent media. 541 pages. $5.90 


E Jewelry Making as an Art Expression, by D. 
Kenneth Winebrenner. Guide to jewelry making. Emphasis 
on creative, experimental design. 1117 items and procedures 


illustrated. An encyclopedia of processes. 180 pages. $5.00 


F Creative Teaching in Art, by Victor D'Amico. A 
famous book, revised and enlarged. Art activities based 
on individual expression and personality growth. Sugges- 
tions for various levels. 288 illustrations, 257 pages. $4.00 


G Course in Making Mosaics, by Joseph L. Young. 
New book of methods and materials for mosaic activities 
inschool and home. Over 200 excellent photos demonstrate 


processes and show examples of modern mosaics. $3.50 


H Arts and Crafts for Elementary Teachers, by Wil- 
lard Wankelman, Karl Richards, and Marietta Wigg. 81 
different methods for using art materials creatively. Explana- 
tions of techniques for classroom teacher. 133 pages. $3.00 
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THIS MONTH'S QUESTION 


Should holiday themes be used frequently 
or infrequently, or be entirely eliminated 
from elementary art programs? Why? 


Manuel Barkan, head, art education, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio, says: To eliminate holiday themes would 
be tantamount to eliminating love from life. Some holidays 
are as meaningful to people as is love itself. Teachers 
would inevitably fail should they try to eliminate either 
holidays or love. Holidays are rich reservoirs of exciting 
ideas for artistic interpretation. They are inherently good. 
The real issue is not whether holiday themes should be used 
frequently, infrequently, or not at all. The issue is the degree 
and way they are used. Holiday themes become bad only 
when teachers use them to dominate the art program. Such 
teaching is bad because it forces holiday themes to exclude 
other meaningful themes. 


Italo L. deFrancesco, director of art education, State 
Teachers College, Kutztown, Pennsylvania, says: The answer 
is yes and no. If holidays and holy days are understood 
as part of our cultural milieu, which includes Christian and 
non-Christian days and feasts, and if they are understood 
as motivational because of their age and usage, then teachers 
should take advantage of them as springboards for creative 
expression. On the other hand, if such themes are used 
every year, in every grade, to produce hackneyed favors, 
and stereotyped motifs, it would seem best to eliminate 
them. However, no one has the power to eliminate either 
the recurrence or the spirit of holidays. Therefore, the solu- 
tion is to guide elementary teachers to encourage the better 
way, the child's way, of interpreting Christmas, The Feast of 
Lights, Thanksgiving, or other holidays. 


Pauli Tolman, supervisor of art, Los Angeles, California, 
says: If a specific holiday has become a part of the life of 
the particular community in question surely a holiday 
theme would be as acceptable as the holiday itself. Often 
the holiday theme motivates creativeness. The relation of 
special holidays to the emotions is a strong factor in bringing 
about creative work. Nevertheless, holiday themes are not 
essential for the construction or rendering of an item to be 
used as a holiday gift or decoration. Students’ finished 
projects that relate to daily art experiences and are collected 
over a period of time frequently are the best holiday items 
to send home or to use in room display. 


Sister Mary Corita, 1.H.M., Immaculate Heart College, 
Los Angeles, California, says: Holiday—'‘‘originally a holy 
day; then by extension, a day set apart for any celebration.” 
Holy means wholeness—a man developed to the fullest. So 
the holiday, the celebration, is the real thing the students 


issues of the day 


should be involved in and their making flows from the neces- 
sity of having visible things when many people celebrate as 
a united group. Not “holiday themes to be used frequently 
or infrequently.” Out of this involvement with a serious 
end would come banners and signs and plays and costumes, 
and you could happily bury the art program (as such) 
because it would have happened already. 


Robert Iglehart, head, College of Architecture and Design, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan, says: Our 
problem, of course, is not the holiday theme in itself, but 
the dismal stereotypes associated with it. The very existence 
of these stereotypes (with which the children are as bored as 
we) ought to make it easier to create the desire for fresh 
approaches. The human meanings of all our major holidays 
are inexhaustibly rich—and that is why we continue to be 
moved by them despite their tawdry exploitation. We can- 
not eliminate the holiday excitement without eliminating 
the children, and there is no solution merely in new themes. 
As Proust said: “to discover means not to visit new land- 
scapes but to see with new eyes.” 


Pauline Johnson, associate professor of art, University of 
Washington, Seattle, Washington says: Art is an approach 
to excellence; a way of doing things well. It is expressing 
that which means the most to us. It makes no difference what 
the motivation or the idea might be. It is what is done with 
the idea that is important. If holiday themes are important 
to the life of the child and have meaning to him, he should 
be encouraged to express them in the finest way possible. 
Nor should we rule out tradition and the rich things that 
come to us in our culture. | am glad as a child | did not 
miss the experience of creating my own Christmas angels and 
Easter baskets. 


Leafy Terwilliger, art consultant, Fresno County Schools, 
Fresno, California, says: Holiday themes should remain a 
part of the elementary programs. The problem is not shall 
or shall not but how these themes can be used as one of the 
areas in art education. There is a great need for the teacher 
to study the design possibilities as a means of developing 
constructive thinking, an awareness of relatedness, of stim- 
ulating creative use of materials, of developing taste (con- 
sumer appreciation). If our magazine articles can be so 
presented that the above possibilities can stimulate the 
readers to see the educational value which lies within real life 
situations, such as the holidays, and offer some suggestions 
in ways of working, such articles should be of real value. 
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IG SAW 


A Sunflower Bouquet Mabel! Karr, art 
consultant at Topeka, Kansas has written: 
“So mony times when | have read your latest 
editorial ‘n School Arts or reread one, | have 
thought that | would write a note of appreci- 
ation; but being a non-writer, | have ended 
by giving it to our director of curriculum 
to read or have us-d some quotes from the 
editoriai in some euucational meeting. Our 
director of curriculum finds them very per- 
tinent and does enjoy them. And | am cer- 
tain the: by quoting directly from your 
writing or by presenting the gist of it, | have 
been able to make more stimulating con- 


CRAFT TOOLS IN ONE 


New Dremel Deluxe MOTO-SHOP 


A Safe, Low-Cost Workshop for Arts and Crafts 
The new Dremel MOTO-SHOP was designed exclusively for class- 


room use in both elementary and high-school arts and crafts work. 
Your students can now do their work faster and with more craftsman- 
ship than formerly was done with hand tools. 


MOTO-SHOP is basically a 15” Jig Saw with a built-in BALL 
BEARING motor and power takeoff. A series of attachments con- * : 
vert it into a Disc Sander, Bench Grinder, Buffing Wheel, and a Medel 57 Moto-Shop. 


: . Includes jig saw and disc 
Flexible Shaft machine. saad. ikea antindhe 


As a Jig Saw, it cuts 1%” wood, plastics, 18 gauge copper, and ments con be bear tty} 
other metals. A foolproof blade guard makes it absolutely safe— Selene Medel SF thete 
even for six-year-olds. Lightweight (only 12 Ibs.) and portable, it -¥ 39 


‘ Shop with all attach- 
can be set up anywhere in the classroom. ments shown . . $49.95 


Flexible-shaft attachment is ideal for ee holes, polishing and pond ena if 
buffing jewelry, grinding stilt marks, removing firescale, woodcarving,  &'"chosed separately - 


“If only many of our commentators, editori- 
al writers, politicians and others could read 
and comprehend them. So many of them, 
because they are the victims of the type of 
edvcation they want us to return to, would 
lack the imagination to gain from them. To 
me the fact that the Russians have their 
sputniks isn't half as damning to our mass 
educational system as is the fact that we 
have not been able to build into our adults 


engraving, etc. Other attachments have hundreds of classroom uses. 


$19.95 


QUALITY POWER TOOLS SINCE 1934 See your power too! dealer or write for FREE Catalog. 


DREMEL MFG. CO. Dept. 278), Racine, Wisconsin — 





TOOLS and SUPPLIES 


Our illustrated Catalog describes 
ond prices all the necessary tools 
and supplies you'll need For 
schools — homes — shop crafts — art 
courses. Looms, weaving materials 
and instruction aids are also listed 
You can enjoy making hundreds 
of useful, attractive articles in 

1 wood, metal, leather, pottery, 
teed, etc 


J. L. HAMMETT CO. 


264 Main St., Cambridge, Mass. 


SEND FOR YOUR FREE CATALOG NOW 


= 
i) | 
wae your interest? 


ALL-CRAFTS “SUPER- MART” 


Free Catalog « 102 Big Pages 
Prompt service on every craft need. Leathercraft, 
Metalcrafts, Enameling, Woodenware, Mosaic 
Tile, Ceramics, Art Supplies, many others. Since 
1910. Write for free catalog today. Dept. SA-9 


SAXCRAFPTS (Division of Sax Bros., Inc.) 


1111 N. 3rd Street Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 








Two Harness 
Table Model 
Loom 

16” Weaving Space 


We can furnish you this loom with slip on warp ready to start 
weaving and extra warps when wanted. We also make a Two 
Harness Table Model Loom 24” and 36” weaving space also 
a Four Harness Table Model Loom 24” Loom Reeds, Harness 
Frames, etc. Write for folders 


HOWARD BRADSHAW e Department B 
P. O, BOX 1103, SPARTANBURG, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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CERAMICS, MOSAIC, 
COPPER ENAMELING 


YOUR COMPLETE SOURCE 
OF MATERIALS & EQUIPMENT 
NEW fully illustrated 1958 
INSTRUCTIVE CATALOG 


FREE if fequested on school letterhead 
(OTHERS 25c) 


TEPPING STUDIO SUPPLY CO. 


PROFESSIONAL STAFF 
3517C RIVERSIDE DRIVE, DAYTON $, CGHIO 





help the teen-ager now and will they in the 
future?"’. Since School Arts has been such a 
help to us, we were wondering if you could 
send us your opinion on the subjeci.”’ 


Shut your eyes, and close your oars, and 
see what kind of a world you have left. Now 
open your eyes and try to look in some 
direction where there is no evidence of art. 
Open your ears and see if you can hear very 
much, very long, without some evidence of 
music in the air. Whether you hear man- 
made music, or nature's music of birds and 
crickets and the wind whispering in the 
trees, you will find music everywhere. In 
the same way, you would have a difficult 
time trying to see anything without seeing 
the beauty and design made by men as well 
as nature. Of course, some of the things 
we see and hear may not be as pleasant as 
others, but if we find something unpleasont 
in the creations of man or nature we can 
always look beyond or in another direction 
to find the beauty that gives balance and 
meaning to life. Life without art would be 
a world of total darkness. Life without music 
would be a world of total silence. 
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JULIA SCHWARTZ 


Dr. Julia Schwartz is associate professor, Arts Education 
Department, Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida. 


Finding Time for Art Arn art teacher writes, ‘Please 
discuss finding time for art in a crowded school program.” 
The problem suggested for consideration is a serious one for 
art educators, especially those working with classroom 
teachers to improve school programs through art. It is serious 
in the light of classroom teachers being pressured to increas- 
ingly emphasize certain aspects of the over-all school pro- 
gram and to de-emphasize other aspects of it. Teachers are 
hearing in no uncertain tones that the children coming from 
their classrooms “have not learned to read, to write or to 
spell; do not know mathematics; and have insufficient back- 
ground in science’ and that, therefore, much more time 
should be taken for teaching them. In some instances 
teachers are even being told to omit such areas as art. One 
parent wrote, ‘Until the schools are better able to give a 
firm and scholarly foundation in reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, history, geography and science, not to mention 
grammar, composition and foreign languages, | do not feel 
much stress should be placed (sic), or expense incurred in 
art education.” 

Seemingly the problem which the art teacher has identi- 
fied is a concern, in another sense, of the classroom teacher 
and parent, also. It becomes finding time in the school 
program for that which is most essential in the education 
of boys and girls. The answer to it differs from person to 
person depending, of course, upon what (1) he believes art 
to be, and (2) what he understands ‘‘learning to read,” 
“learning history” and the like to mean. 

Art is thought by some parents and teachers to be unre- 
lated to the main stream of life activity. These people see 
art as the mere developing of mechanical skills such as 
manipulating materials in certain specific ways, drawing 
perfect replicas of nature and man-made forms; or the copy- 
ing and/or coloring-in of outlined pictures. Other such 
people understand art to be something vaguely referred to 
as the ‘‘appreciation of beauty.'’ With such views of art 
it is no wonder that they are calling for art in the school 
program to be de-emphasized or even crowded out alto- 
gether. To make matters worse, some of these same parents 
and teachers view “learning to read" as set apart from the 
rest of the daily school work, that is, as the simple acquisition 
of isolated skills such as letter and word recognition and 
phonics drills. Likewise, ‘learning history or social studies’’ 
is thought by them to consist mainly of memorization of 
times and places of special but seemingly disconnected 
events. The emphasis deriving from this framework, then, is 
on a daily school program consisting of a series of relatively 
discrete activities. As their number increases and the school 





beginning teac 


day is shortened the teacher with such an educational point 
of view is faced with the necessity of giving each of them less 
time or omitting some in favor of others. 

. What is an alternative? There are educators today who 
view art as “less a body of subject matter composed of 
certain specific skills, and more a way of working and a way 
of seeing” (Manvel Barkan, A Foundation for Art Educa- 
tion, 1955, Ronald Press). These people regard art as a 
means to develop the child’s capacity to communicate 
personal understandings. The child's visual art form is seen 
as growing out of his self-awareness, his maturity, his sensi- 
tivity, and his insights. Too, there are educators today who 
see reading in the elementary school as a developmental proc- 
ess in which emphasis is placed upon meaning as related to 
the child's interests and needs. Reading, like visual art, is 
a part of child development in that, among other things, it 
(1) begins with the child's immediate vivid experience, (2) 
relates directly to his motivations and purposes, (3) involves 
visualization of situations, (4) requires ability to see similar- 
ities and differences, and (5) necessitates appraising and 
relating ideas. 

Reading in this sense, again like visuel art, is not an end 
in itself but a means to learning—to broadening and sharp- 
ening the child's perceptions and understandings of himself, 
of others and of the more immediate as well as more distant 
world around him. This is not to say that they are identical 
for as means of communication visual art symbols and 
printed word symbols are distinctly different (Susanne 
Langer, Problems of Art, 1957, Scribners). However, since 
each is an avenue for child growth it is possible for experi- 
ences in reading, visual art and history study, for example, 
to be so developed as to have them mutually support each 
other and, what is most important, enhance the value quality 
in the over-all experience. It is not a matter of one taking 
precedence over the other but rather that each be provided so 
as to encourage the interaction of children with the ideas 
they are. being taught. Development of bulletin boards by 
teachers and children is such an example. Individual and 
group pictures and murals, modelings, carvings and con- 
structions are still others. It is not that these are to be 
produced after the study is completed but that they be a 
part of a deeply felt learning process. The problem is not 
one of finding time for art in a crowded school program so 
much as it is a problem of raising the quality of the total 
school experience through using art. 


Readers are invited to send comments on this page, as well 
as subjects for future discussion, directly to Dr. Schwartz. 
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BENNETT BOOKS 


to aid the 
school arts teacher 


1. PAPER FIGURES 

by Pauli and Mitzit 
The pleasure and inspiration re- 
turned by simple paper construc- 
tion leads to greater creative 
effort. Here's a book that shows 
how to do it...and what to 
make. 102 king-size peo 


2. PAPER SCULPTURE 
AND CONSTRUCTION 
, by Miller 
Construction methods are simplified to enable children—and 
adults—to create interesting three-dimensional forms. Materials 


tools, designing, exhibition and projects are thoroughly covered 
with text and illustration 


3. HANDICRAFTS FOR CHILDREN 

by Dryad 
The most complete collection of ideas for children's craftwork 
in all media. Materials and methods, with many colorful 
illustrations are include $6.25 


4. ART FOR YOUNG AMERICA 

A text for junior high students, providing a firm foundation for 
further art study rt in every day living is emphasized to 
encourage greater appreciation and development of talent. 
302 pages $ 


5. EARLY ADOLESCENT ART EDUCATION 

by Carl Reed 
Based on studies made on a Ford Foundation Fellowship. Dis- 
cusses every aspect of junior high art needs—from appreciation 
to creative expression; basic fundamentals to individual needs; 
social aspects to art in daily life. No art library is complete 
without this 236-page volume $4.80 


6. CHILDREN’S ART 
EDUCATION 
by Knudsen 


A modern guidebook for teaching art 
to children, from kindergarten to the 
6th grade. Art media, classroom ar- 
rangement, projects, activities, and 
course presentations are discussed in 
the 228 interest-filled pages. $4.80 


7. ARTS AND CRAFTS IN 
OUR SCHOOLS 
by Gaitskell 


Ways ond means of presenting various school art programs are 
offered in this helpful book that traces the development of art 
education. Activities are outlined. $1.75 


8. ART EDUCATION IN KINDERGARTEN 
by Gaitskell 


The “what, how, where’’ of art education for children ‘~ & 


9. ART EDUCATION FOR SLOW LEARNERS 
by Gaitskell 


Efficient teaching methods and modes of expression for slow 
learners. $1.75 


10. ART EDUCATION FOR DAILY LIVING 
by Russell, Guynne and Whitford 


A presentation of art principles and how they may be applied 
to life. 248 pages. $4.85 


11. LETTERING FOR CHILDREN 
by Tanner 
Simple, easily transmitted lettering study $1.00 


12. MAKING COLOUR PRINTS by Newick 


Beginners or artist can profit from this discussion of printing 
with linoleum blocks—in four colors! $4.00 


13. CHILDREN’S WORK IN BLOCK PRINTING 
by Tanner 
Linoleum and potato printing for early school-age yougim 


to order, use this handy form... 





Chas. A. Bennett Co., Inc 
1608 Duroc Bidg., Peoria, Illinois 
Please send: 
No. 123 45 678 9 10 11 12 13 
(_] Send postpaid $ enclosed 
C) Send C.O.D. | Send for 30-day examination 
Name . 
Address 


City State 
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A simple ied ae ™ 
explanation of these styles 
M of modern eit — 


= > CUBISN— 
= IMPRESSIONISN = 
3 NON-OBJECTIVE- 


Produced by Wayne Thiebaud, Sacra- 
mento Junior College, using fine paint- 
ings from museum collections. Each film 
7 minutes color, rent $3.00, sale $60.00; 
series $165.00. Order 

your prints today. 


BAILEY FILMS, INC. 


6509 DE LONGPRE AVE. HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIF. 





COLOR REPRODUCTIONS 


All domestic and foreign _— useful for art education 
Educational discount. Fine Framing; catalogs on view 


COLOR SLIDES 


Painting— Architect ure—Modern Interiors —Furniture, Ceramics, 
Textiles and Py a Early American Crafts, Textiles, Wood 
Carvings. ducation. Listings free. 


RECENT RELEASES 

Ten Filmstrips in color, “Art Through the Ages.’ $6.00 per 

strip for full set. 700 A.D. to present day. 

Child Art in the U.S.A.: “As | See Myself” (50 slides), “The 

Four Seasons” (50). Under each title 25 slides are from lower 

elementary and 25 are from upper elementary grades. Exam- 

sy of work by children in 15 to 18 states. Manual for each 
y Dr. F. Louis Hoover, comprehensible to children of the 

respective grade levels. 

Filmstrips and slides ready for preview September 1. 


Slide Filing Cabinets and Carrying Cases 


DR. KONRAD PROTHMAN 
2378 Soper Avenue Baldwin, L. |., New York 





For All Periods of 


ART HISTORY 


A Scholarly Collection of 5,500 
fine arts subjects available both as 
slides and as prints. 


All prints a uniform size, 544 by 
8 inches, 2) cents each. 


Free sample prints and bro- 
chures of special selections on 
request. 


Complete Catalog of 204 pages, 
i 50 cents. 


THE UNIVERSITY PRINTS 


Fine Arts Reproductions for Over Half a Century 
15 Brattle Street Cambridge 38, Mass. 
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ART FILMS 


Many producers of filmstrips have at- 
tempted to work in the field of art. 
Most of these have failed on a lack 
of knowledge of art and bad color. 
This has been an area in which good 
work should be done. A filmstrip is 
a simple device to use and especially 
good in the elementary school be- 
cause so much other material they 
use is put out on filmstrips. To fill 
this need Prothman has imported a 
group of English filmstrips. These 
filmstrips covering the history of art 
from Medieval through Cubism and 
Surrealism are the best | have seen. 
The color is of exceptionally fine 
quality. In paintings that | was able 
to compare in the original, | was more 
than pleased by the quality of color 
in them. 

In addition to the series | have al- 
ready mentioned, there are others 
such as Brueghel’s Children Games, 
Vincent van Gogh, Velasquez, and 
one that | would like to have art edu- 
cators compare with American chil- 
dren's work, called “Children Art.” 
This filmstrip composed of forty-two 
frames shows aselection of English chil- 
dren's work from the Sunday Pictorial 
Children’s Art Exhibit, 1956. They 
range in age from five to sixteen 
years. These films are available from 
Dr. Konrad Prothman, 2378 Soper 
Avenue, Baldwin, Long Island, New 
York. : 

While | am talking about Dr. 
Prothman's work, | would like to rec- 
ommend his group of slides called 
“Art and the Adolescent.”” This was 
the theme exhibit at the National Art 
Education Conference in 1957 at Los 
Angeles. The exhibit designed by 
William Enking is an outstanding ex- 
ample of the visualization of a con- 
cept. This sound educational pres- 
entation coupled with a_ strong 
display design gives us a set of slides 
that can be used as fine examples of 
display as well as a beautiful pres- 
entation of art and the adolescent. 


Thomas Larkin, who reviews art films for 
our readers, is assistant professor in art 
and art education, University of Michigan. 
Address: 143 College of Architecture and 
Design, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
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EDMUND B. FELDMAN 


Dr. Edmund B. Feldman is coordinator for the art education 
program at Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh. 


A handsome new volume has appeared on Collage and 
Construction in Elementary and Junior High Schools by 
Lois Lord (published by Davis Publications, Worcester, 
Massachusetts, 1958). Price $5.95. There is no question 
that collage is a natural kind of art activity for children who 
were probably doing it informally long before Picasso and 
Braque began to take it seriously in the early part of this 
century. Youngsters collect unrelated materials (unrelated 
to us) and assemble them in flat and three-dimensional 
constructions with a spontaneity which dismays the mature 
artist. Miss Lord’s book shows beautiful examples of collage 
by children at several age levels and some very expressive 
photographs of the children at work. Furthermore, she de- 
scribes simply and directly the materials most frequently 
used and how to introduce this kind of art instruction. In 
the early elementary grades the work partakes of healthy, 
sensuous play. As the children mature, collage becomes 
more purposive; it never becomes directly useful, but prob- 
lems of space, of organization, of selectivity, of craftsman- 
ship, are naturally introduced. 

Now collage and construction in a variety of materials 
has been going on in the schools for some years and it is 
not always done well. By this | mean that the stage of play 
persists into the period when generalization and conscious 
problem solving ought to begin. The use of discarded and 
bizarre materials is no artistic panacea and no educational 
panacea. But when unusual materials are combined in new 
functional relationships, as Miss Lord demonstrates in her 
junior high school examples, the student finds that his skill 
and sensitivity can meet objective needs. It is important 
that the aesthetic investigation and discovery we urge upon 
the junior high school student be supported by his need to 
solve real problems, to feel that his school work is socially 
as well as personally useful. | believe Lois Lord's book 
provides the technique and the stimulation for the teacher 
to do this sort of job. 


Paper Shapes and Sculpture for School Use by 
Mary Grace Johnston (published by Davis Publications, 
Worcester, Massachusetts, 1958), Price $4.75, is the 
second book on paper sculpture by Miss Johnston. The 
format of the book is to present fundamental paper tech- 
niques and materials in the introduction and then to follow 
through with typical paper sculpture products for the various 
seasons of the year. A number of products like Christmas 
trees, reindeer, space-ships, hatchet and cherries, valentines, 
are shown with complete directions for achieving the results 
illustrated. | know that some teachers are looking for this 


new teaching aids 


kind of approach to classroom decoration but | cannot help 
feeling that questionable taste in the products and in educo- 
tional methods is involved in the production of the book. 
First of all, it would be well to see what children can do with 
paper sculpture; children are shown at work but none of their 
characteristic expression is visible. Second, the illustrations 
are rather trite in subject matter (anchors, scout insignia, 
academic cap and diploma, etc.) and overly slick in pres- 
entation. The artistic level! is that of the unimaginative 
window decorator. One is not convinced that youngsters 
will learn anything as a result of executing sculptures of 
library books, or leaves, or o musical staff. Third, regardless 
of what the text says, the book is an invitation to copy the 
illustrations. My own students have taught some wonderful 
lessons in paper sculpture and the results have been exciting 
and imaginative, but the product was less determined from 
the outset, and there has been much more improvisation in 
technique. 

The organization of anthologies of art is crucial for de- 
termining what is leamed about art, or history, or aesthetics, 
or sociology, but also whether anything is learned at alll. 
The chronological method is favored by so many scholars 
because they think that way themselves, but it is very difficult 
to get the art student or student of the humanities to abandon 
his fundamental concerns about the way people see and 
communicate through art in favor of memorizing the temporal 
succession of masters and monuments. Hence, when a 
volume comes along which considers the way normally 
curious, normally intelligent young people want to investi- 
gate the art tradition, it is not difficult to predict its success. 
Philip C. Beam's The Language of Art (published by the 
Ronald Press, New York, 1958), Price $7.50, is divided into 
three main sections: The Nature of Art, The Methods of Art, 
and The Historical Factors of Art. You will find that the 
author writes with a perceptiveness gained not so much from 
examining the documents about art as the objects of art 
themselves. At the same time he is aware of the latest 
thought in art history, aesthetics, and psychology of art. It 
impresses me as one of the best works of its type from the 
standpoint of the breadth of its ideas and the originality and 
usefulness of its organization. 


New Teaching Aids is a regular feature which is shared by 
two outstanding art educators: Dr. Feldman and Dr. Ralph 
G. Beelke. If you have discovered a book which they have 
missed, please pass along the information to either reviewer. 


Any book reviewed in School Arts may be ordered through the Creative 
Hands Bookshop, 189 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Massachusetts. 
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A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Est. 1876. Professional training with diploma course 
in Drawing, Graphic Arts, Painting, Sculpture, Jew- 
elry. Silversmithing, Commercial Arts, Ceramics. 
16 Traveling Scholarships. Unlimited contact with 
Museum collection. B.F.A. and B.S. in Ed. degrees 
granted by Tufts University. Catalog. 

EVENING SCHOOL certificate course in Graphic Arts, 


Sculpture, Ceramics, Painting. Special courses in Calligraphy, 
Lettering, Interior Design and Water Color. 


RUSSELL T. SMITH, Head of School 
230 The Fenway Boston, Mass. 





Do You Teach 
Enameling? 


If so, we have a new 48 page catalog, fea- 
turing unusual and standard copper enamel- 
ing supplies. And you'll be surprised and 
pleased to see how much vou school budget 
dollars will buy from us. Send 25 cents for 
catalog, pated Ha with first order. Prompt, 
efficient service. 


CREATIVE ARTS 
2921 Royden Street, Camden 5,N. J. 





fy “PRECIOUS STONES FOR 
Me PRECIOUS LITTLE” 
® Quality st 


ones specially suit ble for cl 
use sent on 30-day approval. No obligation to any purchase. 
For better buys in stones and unequaled service write to: 
ERNEST W. BEISSINGER 
Importer of Precious Stones 


417 Clark Building Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 








RP DECORATIVE FOILS 
RP Expanded Aluminum Foil (Metallic Mesh) 
¢ RP Base Metal (Rigid Type) 
e RP Unexpanded Foil (Expandable) 
Send For Free Samples 


RESEARCH PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
1015 E. Washington Ave. Madison 10, Wisconsin 





CLAYS—GLAZES—TOOLS—KILNS 


write for free catalog 


NEWTON POTTERS SUPPLY, INC. 


1021 Boylston Street, Route 9 
Newton Highlands 61, Mass 





GETTING RESULTS? 
FLO " PAQUE. America's most versatile colors does the 


job where all others have failed. A tool, nota toy. Will 
stand the ravages of time, exposure and ‘abuse No setting 
required, 31 colors and 17 ft h hable metal- 
lics—all intermixable. MASTER KIT, + = Jr. Kit, $2.15. 
Money Back Guaraniee. At your dealer or from: 


FLOQUIL, Dept. ZSA, Cobleskill, N. Y. 
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SEPTEMBER 1958 


ART AND CRAFT INSTRUCTION 


Boston Museum School 


ART, DRAWING AND PAINTING 


Advance Crayon & Color Corp. . 
American Crayon Company 
Binney & Smith, Inc. 

Milton Bradley Company . 
Arthur Brown & Bro., Inc. 
Craftint Manufacturing Company . 
Cush & Deni Mig. C 
Delta Brush Manufacturing Co. 
Floquil Products, Inc. 

Higgins Ink Co., Inc. 
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C. Howard Hunt Pen Company 34, 35, 


Lewis Artist Supply Company 
Nu Media . 

Speedry Products, Inc. 

Talens & Son, Inc. . 

Venus Pen & Pencil Corp. 

F. Weber Company . 

Weber Costello Company . 


BOOKS, FILMS AND PRINTS 
American Library Color Slide Co., Inc. 


Bailey Films, Inc. ee 
Chas. A. Bennett Co., Inc. . 
Creative Hands Bookshop . 
Davis Publications, Inc. 
Dr. Konrad Prothman 

The University Prints . 


CERAMICS, KILNS AND POTTERY 


B & I Manufacturing Company 

Cc ich Lab tories 

B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Inc. 
Harrop Ceramic Service Company 
The O. Hommel Company . 
Newton Potters Supply, Inc. . 
Re-Ward Ceramic Color Mirs., Inc. 
Seeley's Ceramic Service . 
Tepping Studio Supply Masia 








CRAFT MATERIALS 
John J. Barry Company 


Ernest W. Beissinger 

Cc PP h Pp Cc P y : J 
Dwinnell Art & Craft Supply . 

J. L. Hammett Company 
International Crafts, Inc. , 
The Jewelry Craftsman Company 
J.C. Larson Company . 

Lily Mills Company 

The O-P Craft Co., Inc. 

Research Products Corporation 
Sax Bros., Inc. 





TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 
BeeVel Products . 
Howard Bradshaw Mig. C: 
Craftools, Inc. 
Dremel Manufacturing C 
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Order your Cotton, Linen 
and Wool Yarns from 


Lily Mills Co. 
SHELBY, 
NORTH CAROLINA 





“Palette Patter” keeps you posted 
on the latest t in artist 
materials and equipment. Get 
your free monthly copy. 


Write to-Dept. SA-9 





TWO BIG ILLUSTRATED CATALOGS FREE TO TEACHERS 


‘3 LEATHERCRAFT 


CATALOG. Make leather purses, belts, billfolds 





9) METALCRAFT 


CATALOG. Make aluminum, copper, foil pieces 


J.C. LARSON 60. Dex. 8010, 8205. Tripp Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





SEELEY’S CERAMIC SERVICE 


Let us help you with your ceramic needs. We have 
a complete line of school supplies and equipment: 
slips, clays, colors, kilns, wheels, tools, brushes, 
sprayers. pens, and books. Free catalogues to schools | 
and ceramic teachers. Ceramic—Enameling needs. 


7 ELM STREET, ONEONTA, NEW YORK 
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You'll have your personal copy ready to 
help you every month of the school year. 


Ten issues, $6.00 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


OR—Add a subscription for School Arts 
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SCHOOL ARTS 
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ALICE A. D. BAUMGARNER 


Address questions to Dr. Alice Baumgarner, State Director 
of Arts Education, State House, Concord, New Hampshire. 


What would you recommend for length of period for an art 
lesson in the elementary classroom? Where | taught before 
the period was an hour long. This meant that | got into 
each classroom only twice a month. The classroom teachers 
there had been accustomed to having the art teacher do all 
of the work in art during this one period, teach, clean up 
and “hand the children back” to her. | am now in a more 
flexible school system and I’ve been asked to make recom- 
mendations about scheduling. I’d appreciate your sug- 
gestions. West Virginia 


Your problem is one of growing concern to many art teachers. 
As classrooms are becoming more crowded and more nu- 
merous and perhaps staffed by teachers who are less than fully 
prepared, the question of frequency and length of classroom 
visits made by art teachers is being studied. The issue of the 
self-contained classroom is another receiving considerable 
attention. This apparently has not been raised in your 
situation. 

We might think in terms of the function of the art teacher, 
the relationship between itinerate and classroom teachers, 
the form of schedule: flexible or rigid and the responsi- 
bilities entailed in both. There is such interaction among 
these phases that it is not possible to consider any one to 
the exclusion of the others. The role of the art teacher 
should be agreed upon by the superintendent, principal, 
classroom teachers and the art teacher. Is your prime job 
to teach art to boys and girls? Will this be entirely your 
responsibility? Or is your major aim to serve classroom 
teachers and through them the children: to teach, and to 
supervise or direct? What have the teachers come to expect? 
Can their expectancies be changed without impairing 
morale? Is there a regular program of in-service education 
established or would the administration see merit in organ- 
izing a program so that all classroom teachers may have the 
opportunity for work with those who are specially prepared 
to teach art, music, physical education or any other area 
but who must work on a travel schedule? Do you go intoa 
classroom to take over or to assist the teacher with her pupils? 
These are basic concepts on which a decision must be made 
before a schedule is arranged. 

Has it been the practice for traveling teachers to visit 
each classroom regularly? What is the community ready to 
pay for? As much service as the classroom needs or could 
use? Ora token visit as infrequently as once a month? Can 
you justify or explain or interpret to the school and the 
community the role of the consultant? Can you organize 
your visits and plan with teachers so that you go to class- 





rooms on call to give help when it is most necessary? Can 
you make occasion to visit classrooms where you may not be 
called to encourage or to stimulate, so that you make sure 
that all children are having some art opportunity? Do you 
see your responsibility to be that of assuring the best of 
learning possibilities in art so that you are willing to organize 
and conduct work sessions for teachers? Most teachers are 
eager to learn more about boys and girls and about effective 
ways of teaching. A\rt may be talked about but art must be 
experienced through actual work, with purpose, in materials. 

How much time in the classroom? How long will you 
need to stimulate the imagination? How long will you need 
to give opportunity for children to select, organize and 
evaluate ideas, materials and expressions? Experience and 
observation have led to these opinions. Children need time 
to think and to do in art. The stimulation from the art 
teacher at least once a week sustains both pupil and teacher 
and is apt to influence each to a higher level of achievement 
with deepening satisfaction and understanding. 

Can you arrange for twenty minutes in each classroom 
once a week to stimulate the pupils and help them get 
started—then move on and leave the pupils to think and to 
do? Could you check back to give the children an oppor- 
tunity to talk about their work if they want to do so? Flexi- 
bility is most desirable! This flexibility for the child to 
work at his own choice of speed is better attained in 
the classroom where the teacher plans with the pupils 
for things they might do when they have completed 
their art expression. Distribution of materials and 
clean-up can be organized so that these may be pupil- 
learning opportunities and not burdens on the art teacher. 
With understanding on such minor points established be- 
tween you and the classroom teacher you may be able to 
get more art taught in a short period than in a longer period. 
This seems paradoxical at first glance. It isn't. You are 
free to do what you can do best and the children are not 
hurried to finish quickly before you dash on to the next class- 
room. This may be the means of preventing over-direction— 
or over-teaching—and the means of securing for the child 
the necessary time for him to learn. 


Our readers continually praise the work carried on by our 
feature writers each month in School Arts. Columns which 
depend on the questions you ask always welcome from read- 
ers questions which they want answered. Dr. Baumgarner will 
give your inquiries careful study, and will answer those of 
general interest to all readers in her column each month. 
Please send your correspondence to her at the above address. 
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Creativity and Democracy 


EDITORIAL 





The two most often misused words in 
the English language are the common 
terms, ‘creativity’ and “democracy.” 
You would think by now that all of us 
would know what they mean. Yet 
they mean all things to all people 
and one can only guess their meaning 
when he knows something of the ex- 
perience and motives of the person 
using the words. Properly used, they 
are beautiful and pregnant symbols 
of ideas and ideals, matched only by 
a few words like love, mother, roses, 
eternity. In mouths of demagogs they 
become instruments for deception and 
trickery, and are used to cover up all 
sorts of motives. Often the purpose 
behind the use of the term is the very antithesis of the word. 
The word “‘creative’’ is used freely in advertising all sorts of 
gimmicks and gadgets; kits to be assembled according to 
directions, patterns to be traced without thinking, molds to be 
poured without blinking. You can create like Leonardo da 
Vinci, simply by filling in an outline of one of his master- 
pieces with carefully measured, packaged, and numbered 
pigments. The word “democracy” is similarly used to 
persuade people to place into power demagogs who have no 
intention of being democratic. Too many people look upon 
democracy as a chance to push other people around for their 
own personal profit. 


Art educators are greatly concerned over the growing bas- 
tard use of the term ‘‘creative’’ to mean everything that is non- 
creative. Many have advised that we discontinue the use of 
the word, but no one has come up with a better word that 
means the same thing. Even if we would succeed in finding 
another word, it would be taken over immediately by those 
who would capitalize by using it improperly. When we see 
the term “democratic’’ being used to explain away the sup- 
pression of individual rights in order that the objectives of the 
group which carries the stick may prevail, we would likewise 
like to secure another word that stands for the ideals of the 
early American revolutionists. In some ways, both words 
have different meanings and uses, yet there is a close affinity 
between the two. | think the link between the two is the 
concept of individuality and individual differences. If we 
do not have individuality we can have neither creativity nor 
democracy. Too many of us think of individuality only in 
terms of our own views and aspirations, and when our views 
and objectives conflict with those of others we are not willing 
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to accord other individuals the same right to the individuality 
we claim for ourselves. Our concept of creativity should be 
broad enough to allow the other fellow to be creative in his 
own way, just as our concept of democracy should involve a 
respect for the feelings of others. 


One of the problems associated with pressure politics, and 
our current mad race for oblivion, is the prevailing concept 
that those in power at the moment have a sort of divine right 
to lord it over others. Even politicians who are elected by 
the people are inclined to regiment those who elected them. 
We have heard of teachers who seem to feel that by virtue 
of their position they have a divine right to set the stage and 
write the script for the classroom activities. They are the 
ones who are too busy getting done the things they think 
need to be done to recognize what Johnny is really thinking 
about, or even doing at the moment. Yet Johnny grows 
from the seeds that are within, and what he thinks and what 
he does is important to that growth. The teacher has a God- 
given opportunity to place the fertilizer on the right seeds, 
but it is a fearful responsibility to decide just what are the 
right seeds for Johnny. Oh yes, the good book (course of 
study) may say one thing and the plan book may have it all 
measured out according to minutes. We have said before 
that weeds and flowers look pretty much alike when they are 
young. And who is to say that Johnny's flower garden must 
look exactly like everyone else's? 


The opposite of creativity is conformity. The opposite of 
democracy is dictation. Neither creativity nor democracy 
can flourish without the climate of freedom. The fewer 
choices that are left to Johnny the less creative he can be. 
The more one is forced to conform to the demands of others 
the less of an individual he becomes. Recently a superin- 
tendent, in urging more required courses in you-know-what, 
stated that it would be more “‘democratic’’ than to have them 
on an elective basis. Ye gods! The same argument is 
given for standardizing people in college courses called 
general education. If we've gotta, we've gotta. But let's 
not call it democracy. Democracy depends upon individuali- 
ty and creativity. Creativity depends upon democracy. 
And let's 
repudiate the use of either word to justify or to conceal ideas 
and concepts which are opposites of their real meanings. 


DAG GEC nabannan” 


Let's use these words in their correct meaning. 














GOOD BOOKS tocas sca mernons 


COLLAGE AND CONSTRUCTION in Elementary and Junior High Schools 
by Lois Lord, Chairman, Art Department, The New Lincoln School, New York City 


A source of fresh and exciting art activities for teachers to use in helping children ex- 
press their imaginative ideas. Offers material in four subject areas: Wite Sculpture, 
Constructions—including mobiles and stabiles, Collage, and Suggestions for Teachers. 
Emphasis is on simplicity and classroom workability. Many examples of children's work. 


112 pages, Size 74 x 10, Fully illustrated Circle 1 in coupon Price $5.95 


PAPER SHAPES AND SCULPTURE for school use 
by M. Grace Johnston, Asst. Supervisor of Elementary Art, Newark, New Jersey 
A book of methods, materials and techniques for using paper as a creative art medium 
in elementary and junior high schools. Especially helpful to classroom and art teachers— 
grade five through junior high. Helps children quickly learn to use paper with skill and 
originality. Large photos illustrate finished pieces; Deuhien and text show processes. 


70 pages, Size 81% x 11, Fully illustrated Circle 2 in coupon Price $4.75 


EXPLORING PAPIER-MACHE 
by Victoria Bedford Betts, formerly, Art Consultant, Binney & Smith Co., New York City 


A here's-how book giving ideas and methods for making varied, useful, and excitin 

things from papier-mache. Many large photographs (four in full color) and origina 
drawings show finished pieces, processes and techniques. Emphasis is on simplicity 
and classroom usefulness. Dozens of fresh new forms and designs to stimulate originality. 


15 chapters, Size 734 x 1014, Fully illustrated Circle 3 in coupon Price $6.00 


MURALS FOR SCHOOLS 
by Ame W. Randall, Head, Applied Arts Dept., Texas Tech., Lubbock, Texas 


A here's-how book for making murals in the classroom. This book of ideas, methods and 
uses of materials in mural making will be particularly helpful to the classroom and art 
teacher. It gives suggestions for mural themes; ideas on design, color and arrangement; 
use of basic media; ideas on planning murals; hints on care and storage of materials. 
112 pages, Size 734 x 10%, Fully illustrated Circle 4 in coupon Price $5.95 


MASK MAKING, Creative Methods and Techniques 
by Matthew Baranski, Art Teacher, Buffalo, New York Public Schools 


A book for teachers on ideas for designing and making masks for all occasions. 
With many illustrations and readable text, it shows you how to make masks everyone 
enjoys . . . the kind with real personalities. Only a few simple tools and inexpensive 
materials are needed. Ideas for all ages, grade through high. Many sketches and photos. 
112 pages, Size 74x 101, Fully illustrated Circle 5 in coupon Price $5.50 


PAPER SCULPTURE 
by M. Grace Johnston, Asst. Supervisor of Elementary Art, Newark, New Jersey 


Have you tried the fascinating experience of taking a flat sheet of paper and making 
three-dimensional designs—modern designs that sparkle with originality? You'll find a 
rich store of ideas in this book. It also gives methods and techniques for cutting, bending, 
scoring, folding, fastening, and assembling. A stimulating and helpful Sooke 


52 pages, Size 81% x 11, Fully illustrated Circle 6 in coupon Price $3.75 


CREATIVE EXPRESSION WITH CRAYONS 
by Elise Reid Boylston, formerly, Supervisor of Elementary Art, Atlanta, Georgia 


Have you ever wished you had at your finger tips a source of ideas using crayons—new— 
stimulating—interesting ideas for your classes? This book emphasizes creative art and 
suggests ways to develop creative leadership. It also gives, with many illustrations and 
readable text, a wide range of interesting and useful methods of using crayons. 


100 pages, Size 7 x 10, Fully illustrated Circle 7 in coupon Price $3.95 


PLANNING AND PRODUCING POSTERS 


by John deLemos, Art Director, The Latham Foundation, Palo Alto, California 
Seventh Printing—1958 


School dances, games, contests, shows are a few events that need posters to help promote 
and enliven the occasion. This book will be an inspiring help to your pupils in creating 
the right poster for important events. A practical, fully illustrated, stimulating book on 
media and techniques for making school posters. 


60 pages, Size 73% x 10%, Fully illustrated Circle 8 in coupon Price $3.75 
We'll gladly send any of these books on 10 days approval. Order copies today. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAS!) Oo 


DAVIS PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
189 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Massachusetts 


Please send book(s) | have circled: 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
My payment is enclosed. C) Send bill payable in 30 days. 
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Water Color painting is by far the 
most charming of all art mediums. 
Here is the natural choice for un- 
limited creative expression from 
school to skill. 


Only Prang brings you the famous 
Ovl-8 packing—the most exciting 
and practical water color box ever 
designed! 





e 8 large oval half pans of color 
5 large mixing pan areas 


- 
” Tray for long handle brushes 
+ 


Crisp and clear, semi-moist colors 
all based on the Prang Tuned 
Palette. 











ALWAYS INSIST ON PRANG 
QUALITY!—The standard by 


which other colors are judged 


Call your favorite “‘Prang Man’”’ today! 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY sanousxy,ono NEw YorK 





